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Art at the Glasgow Exhibition, 
WHE Exhibition is a 
real triumph for 
Glasgow. A few 
weeks ago we 
gave some de- 
scription of the 
buildings, accom- 
panied by some 
admirable sketches 
by Mr. A. McGibbon, made especially for our 
pages, and which will have given our readers 
some idea of the picturesque and original 
character of the Exhibition architecture, 
which, if it does not show all the extraor- 
dinary vigour and variety of invention of the 
Paris Exhibition buildings (for which, of 
course, there is hardly scope in the far more 
limited scheme of the Glasgow show), may 
be said on the other hand to have the virtue 
ofmore complete consistency of general style, 
and of presenting nothing anywhere that 
can be said to be in bad taste. But a walk 
through the Exhibition, by way of getting 
4 general idea of its arrangement, leads 
to the further conclusion that no exhibi- 
tion of the kind could have been better 
and more systematically arranged ; indeed 
it may be doubted whether there has ever 
none so well arranged. No space is 
lost, and there are no labyrinths; the whole 
gives the impression of having been care- 
fully thought out from the first, and arranged 
ma comprehensive plan. One is struck 
also with the entire suitability of the con- 
struction everywhere, and the degree of 
— character which we find given even 
sis? minor details as stall railings and 
nga for the most part seem to 
i € under the influence of the pre- 
valling Spirit of the place. 
an ‘he whole, and considering the 
elected, and — of the works of art 
pervades it it me — artistic spirit which 
‘ei : Ay st be admitted that London 
© uch an exhibition as is now 
Seen at Glasgow, 
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Allen’ s 
US fine suite of art galleries with the 


Exhibition is of course a great point in 
its favour; this permanent building forms 
an architectural centre round which the 
whole exhibition is grouped; and this and 
the University building, standing on high 
ground on opposite sides of the little valley 
through which the Kelvin runs, form the 
two dominant features in the scene, and 
add very much to the general effect of the 
whole view as seen within the grounds. 
We may take the opportunity of bestowing 
a few words of appreciation on the art 
galleries building itself; a building such as 
one does not get into every day. Externally, 
with its fine stone and the reticent but 
judicious use of sculptural decoration, it 
gives a very satisfactory impression, which is 
increased when we make acquaintance with 
the interior. The plan, with its large hall at 
right angles with the larger axis of the 
building, and the side galleries opening 
from it symmetrically to right and left, is 
admirably adapted both for interior effect 
and for the distribution and grouping of 
works of art. The central hall rises in one 
height to the ceiling, but with an open 
gallery round it on the first floor level; and 
the side galleries occupy both ground and 
first floor levels, each with an open court in 
the centre with an arcaded gallery round, 
outside of which are the suites of rooms in 
which the various works of art are arranged 
and classified. Sculpture occupies the cen- 
tral spaces both in the central hall and in 
the side courts; pictures are arranged in 
suites of galleries on the first floor; the 
galleries of the grourd floor are parcelled out 
for various classes of objects of artistic or 
archeological interest, of which we will 
speak in due course. 

It is of course our natural duty to look 
first at the large collection of architectural 
drawings, which are arranged in the side 
galleries or bays on the ground floor in the 
east court. For some reason, these ex- 
hibits, though numbered in the catalogue, 
have not been numbered on the walls, but 
they nearly all have the title and architect’s 
name appended in print. The Institute of 
British Architects has a bay to itself, con- 





taining objects specially lent for the occasion. 
These include the busts of Inigo Jones, 
Wren, Barry, and Street, placed at the four 
corners of the bay; Mr. Sargent’s notable 
portrait of Mr. Penrose (one of the cleverest 
things he ever painted), the portraits of 
Cockerell and Scott, and various drawings 
of interest which are in the Institute 
collection. Among these are a sheet of 
drawings by Scamozzi; two views of 
the interior ot Wren’s Greek cross design 
for St. Paul’s, as it should have been 
if built; an elaborate and well-known 
study of Donaldson’s for a “Temple of 
Victory according to ancient usages”; and 
various drawings and designs by Inigo Jones. 
The present President of the Institute is 
suitably represented by his competition 
design for the completion of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, and the late Mr. Brydon 
by the large drawing of his intended circular 
court for the new Government offices, which 
we presume was selected and sent when 
there was no idea that it would have acquired 
an additional and melancholy interest from 
the death of the architect. 

The remainder of the bays are filled with 
a very varied collection of drawings repre- 
senting the work for the most part of living 
architects, and including many which we 
recognise as old friends and are glad to see 
again. Inother cases we naturallycome across 
drawings by Scottish architects with whose 
work we are not so familiar as with that of 
those who practise south of the Tweed. The 
next bay to the Institute exhibit is notable 
for some important ecclesiastical designs; 
Messrs. Austin & Paley’s ‘St, George’s, 
Stockport,” shown in a grand drawing by 
Mr. Raffles Davison; Messrs. Jas. Brooks 
& Son’s “St, Luke’s, Enfield,” which in its 
plain solidity of treatment forms an in- 
teresting contrast to the soaring charac- 
ter of Messrs. Austin & Paley’s design ; 
and Mr. Leonard Stokes’ interior view 
of Miles Platting Church, which we re- 
member very well at the Academy some 
little time ago, and which is one of the most 
original and powerfully treated of modern 
church interiors, The next bay is marked 
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by the model of Mr. Belcher’s Colchester 
Town Hall tower, and a large perspective 
drawing of his design for the Eastern Tele- 
graph offices. Mr, W. Flockhart exhibits his 
large view of a picturesque mansion called 
“Rosehaugh,” and there are interiors by 
Messrs, Ernest George and L. Peto and Mr. 
Baillie Scott, and one of the best drawings 
of Mr, Arnold Mitchell, a design for a 
Municipal museum, which some of our 
readers will remember. We draw attention, 
however, to some exhibits by the Glasgow 
brethren; Mr. Honeyman’s warehouse in 
Sauchiehall-street, a narrow front in which 
sculptural decoration has been very well 
applied, and which terminates with a gilded 
cupola (the actual building looks even 
better than the drawing); and a very 
peculiar drawing of the Daily Record 
office, by the same architect; this is 
shown in very sharp perspective, and looks 
nearly all white and blue; apparently the 
introduction of some blue glazed facing 
bricks is actually intended at the upper por- 
tion of the ground story; in the rest of the 
drawing all the shadows are put in blue; 
the effect is odd enough, but the whole is 
certainly an original effort in architectural 
illustration. In the succeeding bay Mr. J. J. 
Burnet shows photographs of the Gardner 
memorial church, hardly the best thing he has 
done—it is in a rather heavy type of quasi- 
‘Scotch Gothic. A drawing of the Scottish 
Legal Life Assurance buildings, by Mr. Skir- 
ving, recalls the time when Glasgowcultivated 
a neo-Greek style, which was then supposed 
(in Glasgow) to be the thing for giving life 
and high artistic character to modern archi- 
tecture, and in which some most admirable 
buildings were carried out; but it has never- 
theless had its day, and is not likely to be 
revived. The name of Mr. Jas. Salmon is 
appended to some characteristic interiors, 
and to a watercolour view of a “ Marine 
Hotel at Troon,” which has the merit of 
looking very unlike the usual florid type of 
‘hotel architecture, and is a really pleasing 
building in a quiet Gothic style. 

Crossing over to the south side of the 
court, we find in the corresponding bay 
opposite Mr. Brydon’s exterior perspective 
of the Government Offices, and Mr, 
Clifford’s first premiated design for the 
Glasgow Royal Infirmary (illustrated in the 
Builder of February 2); and in this bay 
is also to be found a large exhibit in the 
round for the “treatment of the end of a 
room,” though whether this is the actual 
work itself or an imitative reduction of it we 
do not quite gather ; if it is the actual work 
its title should be “ treatment at the end of 
a room,” as it could not occupy the whole 
end. It is a curious affair, and we presume 
represents the taste of the latest school 
of applied art in Glasgow. There is a 
fireplace and a lofty over-decoration in 
hammered brass of a type of design which 
‘we should call the ‘‘ostentatiously naive,” 
‘where there is not a line or an angle 
correct, but all seems as if it had been 
done by accident; this hammered brass- 
work mounts aloft and finishes in a 
clock which strikes the hours on a visible 
square bell of the sheep-bell type, and into 
‘the space above the fireplace is inserted 
a tile Mosaic figure designed by Mr. 
Stephen Adam. The brasswork is by the 
“Holland House Electrical Manufacturing 
Company.” This brass erection is relieved 
against a mass of dark mottled marble, 
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dished outward on plan, and cut across, 
two-thirds up, by an alto-relief plaster 
frieze modelled by Mr. A, Hodge 
(who has done so much of the scul- 
ture decoration of the exhibition), and 
having the appearance of going behind 
the brass work and reappearing at the other 
side, This is an effective piece of work, and 
there can be no doubt of its novelty of 
character, but it is rather too odd, and 
represents a taste (in the treatment of the 
brass work at least) which can hardly take a 
permanent hold. Eccentric also is Mr. 
Edgar Wood's large drawing in the same 
bay, of a church interior,jin thick heavy 
black ink line, and{showing [a church with 
rubble walls, a ponderous framed timber 
roof, and angels seated on[[the wooden 
corbels. This looks curiously like an old 
drawing, and is original in that sense, but 
we should say the executed building would 
have a rather crude and semi-barbarous 
effect, like the drawing. 

In the next bay is Messrs. Sydney Mit- 
chell & Wilson’s drawing of Craig House 
Asylum for the Insane, a very picturesque 
group, but with no plan, which is imperative 
for such a class of building. Their Com- 
mercial Bank buildings, Edinburgh, is a 
powerful and remarkable example of street 
architecture, with deeply-recessed and 
boldly-moulded window arches, a parapet 
standing far out beyond the wall line on 
very boldly-treated corbelling, and a large 
circular angle turret corbelled out from 
the building in the manner which is so 
peculiarly characteristic of Scottish archi- 
tecture. There is nothing tame about this 
building, at all events, and at the same 
time it is worked out carefully and logi- 
cally. In the same bay are several of the 
most striking of Mr. H. Wilson’s large archi- 
tectural drawings, displaying such a mastery 
of water-colour effect and such inventive 
fancy, which have from time to time appeared 
on the walls of the architectural room at the 
Royal Academy. Logic is the quality which 
these want; it is difficult to make out what 
plan or construction is intended for most of 
them, and the author seems to feel this him- 
self, inasmuch as he has declined to give 
any titles to them in the catalogue, beyond 
the general statement that they are archi- 
tectural drawings. Nevertheless, they are 
efforts of genius in imaginative architectural 
effect, and show the hand of a master in the 
treatment] of watercolour, [and as such one 
is falways gladj.to see them; if not con- 
structional, they are at all events suggestive. 

An old drawing of the Glasgow Public 
Hall, by the late Mr. Campbell Douglas and 
the late Mr. J. Cuningham, of Liverpool, 
jointly, is an interesting example of old 
Glasgow taste in classic architecture, a 
good thing of its kind, and reminding us 
pleasantly of something that is gone. The 
late Mr. Young’s two drawings of the 
Staircase of Glasgow Municipal Buildings 
are here—Classic with a fresher feeling 
about it; and in the same bay a number of 
small illustrations of work by Mr. W. Leiper, 
which will be found of considerable interest, 
especially his coloured elevation drawings 
for the decoration of the walls and ceiling 
of a banqueting-hall, which is an admirable 
piece of decorative work. The large photo- 
graph of his Sun Insurance buildings bears 
on its frame the label “‘ Médaille d’Argent,” 
so that,it has obviously obtained recognition 
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shows a number of photographs of bis 
executed works (the three monuments tp 
Montrose, Inglis, and Findlay, make 3 
interesting frame). In the next bay is 2 
original and interesting piece of ca 
Classic design in the shape of a drawing of 
Govan Town Hall, designed by Messrs 
Thomson & Sandilands; a building very 
well and effectively grouped, and Shown ip 
a fine and freely-handled pen drawing, |p 
the last bay we notice Mr, J, J. Burnet’s 
photographs of Rachan House interiors, 
also his Public Baths at Alloa, very simp] 

¥ 
treated, but the long low building stopped 
by a higher block at the end has its effect 
nevertheless. 

Yet though this is an interesting ang 
varied collection of drawings, one cannot 
but be struck with the difference when we 
look at the small collection of French archi. 
tectural designs which are in the first floo: 
gallery at the south end of the large hall, 
Here, instead. of perspective drawings, we 
have large-scale elevations and plans, There 
are those of the New Sorbonne, lent by i, 
Nénot, and which illustrate the planning 
and design of one of the largest and most 
complicated of modern buildings. There 
are also the plans and a very large-scale 
elevation of M. Dourgnon’s design for the 
Cairo Museum, the plan of which, very 
simple in conception, seems very well suited 
to its purpose, consisting of a central 
long hall with a series of smaller color- 
naded halls opening out of it on the 
right and left, intended for the classification 
of exhibits; the whole surrounded by a 
“galerie de circulation” running all round 
the building. The elevation is not what 
one would wish; it is academical French 
treatment of Roman architecture; the archi- 
tect might surely have given ‘some sugges- 
tion of Egyptian influence or association i 
the design. There is also a beautiful set of 
large drawings of antique detail, by M. 
Henri Eustache, a Villa Medici student, and 
a fine monochrome drawing of the courtyard 
facade of the Pitti Palace. Near the endo 
this gallery is the small architectural show 
of the United States architects, who for 
their part have not thought it worth while 
to do more than send a frame of smal 
photographs of buildings, with a reference 
list of their names and purposes a Very 
amateur way of illustrating architecture. 

We may devote the remainder of this 


article to further remarks on the contents a i 


the Art Galleries, which form a department 
by themselves in the Exhibition, with a 
separate catalogue, and which comprise 
a very fine and,indeed remarkable collection 
of art and ,antiquities ; remarkable not 0 
much for its extent (though that is com 
siderable) as for the variety it displays, and 
the excellent judgment which seems to have 
been used in getting it together. The 
sculpture is of course arranged on the 
ground floor, in the central hall and in the 
east and west courts; most of the works are 
known to those ot our readers who are inte- 
rested in English sculpture, and have been 
on before, and many of them 
illustrated, in our pages, SO that it is um 


necessary to criticise them over again. We 
may mention among*well-known works om 
are present Mr. Onslow Ford's Shelley 
Monument; Mr. Gilbert's Jubilee Trophy 
and his beautiful “ Perseus Arming, Mr. 
Stirling Lee’s ‘“ Dawn of Womanhood, 


Mr. Pegram’s “ Fortune,” Mr. Lucchesi’ 


commented 
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«Oblivion ” and other figures by him ; Mr. 
Onslow Ford’s “ Echo”; Mr. Pomeroy’s ad- 
mirable figure “ The Potter, Mr. Mullins’s 
“Cain,” and Mr. Colton’s “ Hyde Park 
Fountain; and many others, forming a very 
ood representation of the present state of 
English sculpture. There are two or three 
French works by M. Rodin ; his “ John the 
Baptist,” in which one 1s glad for once to see 
a finished work by this artist, who has lately 
preferred to leave his work ina fragmentary 
or half-finished state ; this is a fine work, 
and there is a desire that it should be secured 
for Glasgow. | There is also another power- 
ful figure by M. Rodin, ‘‘Un Bourgeois de 
Calais,” who from his costume and the key 
that he holds is evidently meant to repre- 
sent one of those unfortunate burghers of 
Calais who were made to come out and 
humble themselves before Edward III.; 
this is a fine and robust work. M, Saint 
Marceaux’s “ Premiére Communion,” which 
also we do not remember to have seen 
before, is worth remark as a fine and feeling 
treatment of a religious subject in sculpture. 

Pictures are arranged in the first-floor 
galleries surrounding the east and west 
courts; two long galleries and one small one 
are devoted to living British oil-painters, and 
the same space to those deceased ; a long 
gallery and a small one are given to British 
watercolour artists, one long gallery to 
foreign oil-paintings, and one small one to 
foreign water-colours. A single gallery 
seems certainly a small provision for repre- 
senting foreign painters in oil, and of course 
no figure subjects of great size or of the 
first importance are there, as there could not 
be room for them, foreign painters generally 
occupying larger canvases for this class of 
work than we do. Yet this one gallery is 
full of interest, it contains so many small 
works by remarkable and original painters. 
There are some very fine Corots; one 
of the largest and finest we have seen by 
Diaz (of whom there are several examples) ; 
several very fine specimens of Troyon’s 
landscape and cattle scenes; a splendidly 
built-up forest scene by Rousseau, in his 
finest manner ; two Mauves without a sheep 
in them (!), and admirable pictures neverthe- 
less; several very good examples of the 
varied but not always satisfactory art of 
Maris; and some evidently early works by 
Millet which are of considerable interest. 
There is also a fine landscape by M. Har- 
pignies, and an exceptionally good example 
of Daubigny. What we complain of in 
the selection is that there are too many 
examples of Monticelli, an eccentric and 
iritating painter who does not represent the 
best paths of art. 

The room of foreign water-colours ought 
to be of interest, also, from the very fact that 
it represents a kind of art so different from 
most of English water-colour. There is less 
finish, far less captivation of colour; but 
there is perhaps a more distinct intellectual 
motifin these comparatively grey drawings 
than we should be likely to find in an equally 
representative collection of British work. 
The collection is mainly Dutch, including 
such names as Mauve, Blommers, Neuhys, 
Artz, Israels, Mollinger (who appears to be 
a kind of Dutch Boyce), Ter Meulen, and 
others. There are a few French works, 
‘mong which is a curious pastel by Millet, 

The Sheep Fold,” a moonlight scene in 


which the moon really seems to shine with a 
luminous effect, 





The collection of works of living British 
artists contains of course a great many well- 
known works, including some of exceptional 
interest, which one is always glad to have 
a fresh opportunity of seeing. We can only 
mention, among the more important of these 
works of first-class interest, Mr. Holman 
Hunt's “ Strayed Sheep ” and “ Christ in the 
Temple”; Sir L. Alma-Tadema’s “The End 
of a Joyful Day” and “ Thou Rose of all the 
Roses”; Mr. Fildes’s “ Village Wedding” ; 
Mr. Orchardson’s “Hard Hit!” Mr. 
Abbey’s “Trial of Queen Katherine,’ and 
Sir E. Poynter's “ The Greek Dance”; Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s “ Awakened Conscience” ; 
Mr. Watts’s “Orpheus and Eurydice ” ; 
and Mr, Brett’s truly remarkavle early work 
(which we had forgotten), ‘The Stone- 
breaker,” a _ painting essentially “ pre- 
Raphaelite” in character, and of a finish 
and minuteness of execution which even 
Mr. Holman Hunt has not surpassed. Among 
Sir Noel Paton’s hard and gaudily-coloured 
paintings that called “The Bludie Tryst,” 
a picture painted many years ago, is a work of 
some tragic power ; Sir George Reid has some 
exceedingly fine portraits ; and there aresome 
landscapes and seapieces by members of the 
Scottish Academy whose names are less 
familiar, and which hold their place admira- 
bly; more particularly Mr. McTaggart’s 
“The Storm ” and “ Over the Harbour Bar ;” 
Mr. Paterson’s “ Edinburgh ” with a deserted 
quarry as a foreground; Mr. Henderson’s 
‘‘ A Fresh Breeze,” and Mr. Beattie Brown’s 
“A Lonely Cot.” 

The collection, however, of deceased 
British artists surpasses the other in 
interest, and reminds one of some reputa- 
tions nearly forgotten, on this side of the 
Tweed at any rate. The very first work 
hung, ‘‘ Garleton Tower,” by the Rev. John 
Thomson (Thomson of Duddingston), though 
sadly cracked, is sufficient to show what 
a really great landscape-painter Scotland 
possessed in this clerical amateur. All the 
landscapes bearing the name of Sam Bough 
are fine; we have seen a complaint some- 
where that too many of his were hung, but 
they are all worth recognition. Few people 
in England know the name of Tonge, but 
they will find everything with that name 
worth looking at. Alexander Fraser is another 
deceased Scottish painter of great power; 
witness his picture called ‘The Margin of 
the Forest.” Milne Donald is the name of a 
landscape-painter whom we do not remem- 
ber, but who was no ordinary artist; also 
James Docharty ; also G. P, Chalmers, whose 
beautitul work ‘“ The End of the Harvest,” 
with the evening sky making level lines 
behind the tree stems, reminds us of some 
of the best of a living French landscape- 
painter, M. Lamy. Among other remarkable 
landscapes is Miiller's grand work, “ Eel 
Bucks at Goring,” in which, for power and 
freedom of style, he has almost surpassed 
his more celebrated contemporary and 
friend, Constable. Prominent also among 
landscapes are Poole’s “The Dragon’s 
Cavern,” David Cox’s ‘Changing Pasture,” 
Turners ‘Mercury and Argus,’ ‘ Linnell’s 
“Vale of Dolwyddelan,” Henry Moore's 
“St. Albans Race,’ and Alfred Hunt’s 
“ Dunstanborough.” Some small examples 
of Etty and William Dyce remind us 
pleasantly, in very different styles, of two 
painters once more celebrated than they are 
now. Wilkie’s “Village Politicians” and 
“ Letter of Introduction ” are to be seen—the 





latter one of the best and most complete things 
he ever painted. The “Ploughing Match” 
by Wm. Davis, reminds us of a gifted and con- 
scientious artist who merited better recog- 
nition than he met with in his life time. 
Among the important works of more recent 
date or better known to fame will be found 
Millais’ “Carpenter’s Shop” and “Chill 
October,” Leighton’s “ Hercules and Death,” 
Millais’ “ Autumn Leaves,” and Rossetti’s 
“Mariana.” The collection is indeed one of 
no ordinary interest. 

The south-west gallery is devoted to 
a most interesting collection of memorials of 
old Glasgow. Here again Sam Bough is at 
once topographically careful and rtisti- 
cally fine in his views of “Stockwell Bridge ” 
and “Broomielaw Bridge.” Among the 
interesting relics is the cylinder of the engine 
of the Comed, the first steamer which plied 
on the Clyde ; a cast-iron cylinder about 2 ft. 
high and | ft. diameter. Spinning-wheels in 
excellent preservation; some old silver 
Highland plaid brooches; a _ rams-horn 
“sneeshing-mull” with a hand-painted 
miniature in a panel on the top; some fine 
examples of old Scottish hall-marked silver, 
perfectly plain but excellent in shape— 
especially a large punch-bowl with wavy 
margin, lent by the earl of Breadalbane; 
these are among the curiosities of this 
collection, 

In the East Gallery is a collection of loan 
objects, mostly of ancient art. Case L 
contains two of special interest. One of 
these is a small circular personal ornament 
of enamelled gold, enclosing a coloured alto- 
relief of the adoration ot the Magi. This is 
a most curious little bit of work, lent by Sir 
T. Gibson-Carmichael, said to be Venetian 
of the date of 1480, A square silver casket 
lent by Lord Malcolm of Poltalloch, of 
French make and probably late seventeenth 
century, is interesting from its refined semi- 
architectural treatment; it is divided into 
bays by playfully treated pilasters, in a 
form suited to metal work, with panels 
between enclosing little bas-relief figures. 
In the small square gallery at south-east 
angle of the building is the highly credit- 
able work of the Glasgow School of 
Art students; in the corresponding gallery 
at the north-east angle are some examples 
of modern decorative work. Among 
these is a fine electric light stand in 
cast silver, by Mr. Alexander Fisher; a 
stem and table something like the most usual 
type of sun-dial, with a glass canopy carried 
on four light shafts above, and under this 
a nude figure standing on a crystal sphere, 
and pointing upwards to the light under the 
glazed dome. A large exhibit against the 
wall, as to which there is no explanation in 
the catalogue and no label, is of some 
interest ; it evidently’represents one of the 
latest ideas in Glasgow for a street entry ; 
the lower portion of the opening is flanked 
by plain black marble jambs with a white 
marble corbel at the top, from which spring 
the lines of the wooden erection over it 
ending in a cornice; over the doorway, 
on a large repoussé circular plaque of gilt 
metal, the number “12” is shown in two 
ways, one for daytime, the other to show at 
night as a perforated figure in Roman 
numerals, with a light behind it. ‘This 
design is, we presume, another example of 
up-to-date applied art in Glasgow ; and if a 
little eccentric, it is certainly effective ard 
original. 
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NOTES. 
The Liverpoo! An article in the Liverpool 
Cathedral Courier on this subject last 
Question. week, in favour of the St. 
James’s Mount site for the Liverpool 
Cathedral, is headed by a plan of the site, 
showing the ground plan of Mr. Emerson’s 
design as placed on the site. This plan is 
at once the strongest possible condemnation 
of the site on architectural grounds. 
It shows the cathedral with its side 
facing down hill towards the principal 
street adjoining, and its east and west ends 
facing nothing whatever. A cathedral facing 
downhill eastward or westward may have a 
fine effect; one facing downhill sideways 
has the worst possible effect. No one with 
a feeling for architectural position and align- 
ment of a large building could ever have 
recommended such a situation, On architec- 
tural grounds, at all events, it will be a com- 
plete mistake. 





Som little effort is being made 

by the Society for the Protec- 

tion of Ancient Buildings to 
preserve the singularly interesting remains 
of the city of Famagusta (the city still 
retains its ancient walls, cathedral, several 
churches, &c.), about which there was a con- 

_ siderable correspondence in the 7zcs more 
than a year ago. It is to be hoped this 
marvellously preserved relic of the Middle 
Ages may escape its threatened fate, and be 
preserved for future ages in the way in 
which Carcassone has been set apart by the 
French Government as a national monu- 
ment. M. Eulart, the author of the great 
work on Cyprus Medieval art, is at present 
in the island, engaged on a further study 
and report as to the condition’of the anti- 
quities, which seem to arouse more interest 
in France than in England, although the 
island has always had an interest for 
Englishmen ever since Richard I. conquered 
it and introduced Western civilisation in the 
twelfth century. 


A Note on 
Cyprus. 


ek THE most satisfactory part of 

The Thames : 
Conservancy and the recently-published annual 

Sanitation. Report of the Thames Conser- 
vancy is that which relates to the sanitation 
of the districts adjoining the Thames or its 
tributary streams. That the Thames Con- 
servancy should become a superintending 
Sanitary Authority for a large district is one 
of the most curious things in the history of 
sanitary progress in England. But having 
had the power conferred on it by the Legis- 
lature to keep the Thames and its tributaries 
from being polluted, it has been enabled to 
bring great pressure to bear on the Local 
Authorities who are responsible for the 
sanitary condition of the districts which are 
drained by the Thames and its tributary 
streams. The Conservancy has not hesi- 
tated to use the powers entrusted to it, 
and to put the law in force against 
the Local Authorities through whose omis- 
sions or commission any stream which 
feeds the Thames is polluted. The result 
has been a great and continuous improve- 
ment in the sanitary condition of the water- 
shed of the Thames _ Local Authorities 
have found that they had no option but to 
formulate and carry out schemes for the 
sanitary improvement of the places under 
their jurisdiction. That in so doing the 
Thames Conservancy has had a_ direct 
influence which was never for a moment 


expected goes without saying. But the 
successful action of the Conservancy 
shows that County Councils should be 
armed with the power of compelling the 
smaller Sanitary Authorities to execute 
necessary works. In many instances some 
kind of compulsion is the only means of 
inducing Local Authorities to carry out their 
duties. 





It will be remembered that a 
Committee of the House of 
Commons was appointed last 
session to inquire into the subject of muni- 
cipal trading. It did not complete its 
inquiries, but it has not been reappointed. 
As we pointed out last year, the report of a 
committee of this kind cannot alter the state 
of affairs, Municipal trading will extend if 
the ratepayers and Parliament as a body 
sanction such extension. The limit of this 
extension will be put by the common- 
sense of the community. It is impos- 
sible, as was said before, to formulate with 
precision any definition of legitimate 
municipal trading. But as soon as muni- 
cipal corporations begin to carry on enter- 
prises which are not for the benefit of 
the public at large, then we may expect to 
see the ratepayers and Parliament put a veto 
on their work. For the moment a kind of 
languid interest in this respect has made its 
appearance, but the fact that last session’s 
Committee was not reappointed shows pretty 
conclusively that the Government is not 
impressed with the opposition to municipal 
trading. For the opposition comes largely 
from powerful trading companies who are 
anxious to obtain monopolies in electric 
enterprises and locomotion, The ordinary 
citizen is inclined to think he would be as 
well off if his municipality managed these 
matters as a company whose main object is 
dividend. We expect therefore not to hear 
much more of the bugbear of municipal 
trading. 


Municipai 
Trading. 





In the “ Journal” of the In- 
stitution of Electrical En- 
gineers just issued there is 
an abstract of a paper by Mr. Robert 
Hammond describing the Dublin Corpora- 
tion electric light scheme. The paper was 
read nearly a year ago before the Dublin 
local section of the Institution, and it seems 
a pity that it was not published earlier. 
Mr. Hammond’s scheme is so novel and 
his exposition of it so clear, that it is a 
distinct loss to the profession that this 
paper has been so long overlooked. The 
electricity works are being built on Pigeon 
House Fort, an island in Dublin Bay, where 
land is cheap and there are no troublesome 
neighbours. The system of supply is to be 
three-phase alternating current, which can 
be used for either lighting or power pur- 
poses. Mr. Hammond’s scheme has been 
subjected to a great deal of severe criticism, 
most of which comes from those interested 
in the Dublin Southern Tramway Company, 
which fears a powerful rival. Three cables, 
each containing three conductors, will con- 
nect the new station on the island with the 
old station in Fleet-street, a distance of about 
three miles, The pressure used will be 
5,000 volts, and it will be distributed 
at this pressure to the nineteen sub-stations, 
where it will be reduced to 240 volts for con- 
sumers. Since the station is on an island, 
cheap coal can be delivered from shipboard, 
and unlimited water for condensing can be 


Electric 
Lighting in 
Dublin. 





i 
pumped direct from the sea. Mr. Hammond 
has arranged most ingeniously for Utilising ag 
much of the old plant as possible, and as the 
frequency of the new alternating current is 
low, the operation of motors from the Mains 
will be much more satisfactory. The Public 
arc lighting will be done by 500 lamps 
which will be run on a circuit of their own, 
Altogether the scheme is most promising, as 
the initial capital expenditure has been small 
and there seems every reason to expect that 
the subsequent working expenses will be 
small also. 





WE understand that the pro- 
Pres ec prietors of Coutts’s Bank have 

purchased the Crown lease of 
Lowther Arcade, which was placed in the 
market three years ago by the trustees 
under the will of the late Mr. William Bird, 
and was withdrawn from the sale at auction 
at 30,000/, The Arcade, measuring 245 ft. 
long and 35 ft. high, and being lighted by a 
roof glazed with small domes carried by 
pendentives, was—together with the old 
Adelaide Gallery along its north side— 
erected after the plans and designs of 
Witherden Young, as a part of the extensive 
improvements effected in that portion of 
the Strand, the “Bermudas,” “Porridge 
Island,” and the neighbourhood of the 
church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in 1829-31, 
in pursuance of the Act 7 George IV,, 
c. 77—Lord Lowther being Chief Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests at that 
time. W. C. Mylne acted as valuer on 
behalf of the Government, and Decimus 
Burton was architect of part of the new 
buildings in the West Strand quarter. The 
original Arcade had twenty-five shops, with 
six in West Strand and Adelaide-street, 
covering a total area of about 16,000 ft. 
superficial, and is held, under one lease o! 
which 284 years are still unexpired, at a 
ground-rent of 1,270/. per annum. 





ne Ir is stated that for the 

fields and the Gevelopment of their High 

New Street. Holborn to the Strand im- 
provement scheme the London County 
Council have already acquired, and will at 
no distant date clear, the site of Nos. 57-58, 
on the west side of Lincoln's Inn-fields. 
The house is distinguished by a balustrade 
and cornice, a rusticated base, and a semi- 
circular portico with Doric fluted columns 
upon a rounded flight of steps. It is one 
of a block formerly known as Arch or 
West row, which was designed by Inigo 
Jones, and is depicted in the oil-colour 
painting cited as being at Wilton in 
Cunningham’s “Life of Inigo Jones.” Bui 
whereas the elevation has six Ionic pilasters 
carried up the upper floors of its front, the 
facade, built of stone, is apparently of a 
date somewhat later than Inigo Jones's day. 
John Forster occupied chambers in the 
northern half—now numbered “58 ”—of the 
house, wherein his rooms have been identi- 
fied with those of Tulkinghorn, as described 
in ‘' Bleak House.” 





Tue very fine old mansion, 
Sutton Place, near Guildford, 
was erected 1520-30 by Sit 
Richard Weston. The main fronts ar 
built of terra-cotta and red brick, The bay 
windows, entrance doorways, parapets, 4 
buttresses are elaborately enriched. The 
interior is as fine as the exterior; the great 


Sutton Place, 
Guildford. 








hall, staircase, and long gallery are al 
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nelled in oak, The rooms under the Long 
Gallery are, we are informed, to be deco- 
rated or restored ; it is to be hoped that this 
work will be very carefully done, and under 
proper architectural direction, and in har- 
mony and keeping with that existing, or this 
gne relic of the old times may suffer consi- 
derably. The house is illustrated in Nash’s 


“ Mansions.” 





THE exhibition at the Fine Art 
Societys society's Gallery, now open, 
Gallery. consists of a collection of 
watercolour drawings of the Holy Land 
and Egypt by the late Mr. Henry A. 
Harper. The collection is remarkable in 
being almost entirely composed of the 
original drawings made upon the artist’s 
frst visit to the East; since then Mr. 
Harper occupied a unique position as a 
delineator of that fascinating country. Con- 
sidering the nature of the exhibition, it is not 
surprising that there are a great number of 
sketches that ought never to have been pub- 
licly exhibited, It must take more than one 
yisit to catch the evanescent character of the 
many and changing aspects of the East. 
The most important drawing is that of 
Karnak, the Hall of Columns, a work of 
great imagination and power; it is full of 
subdued light and delicate colour, nothing 
being introduced to spoil the harmony and 
grandeur of the great vista of columns, 
Except for this drawing, the exhibits 
of interest are among the smaller sketches, 
such as the Great Market Place. at 
Hebron and the ‘Es Sakhrah,” the Holy 
Rock in the Mosque of Omar, Jerusalem. No 
medium other than colour can adequately 
represent the architecture of the East or the 
charm of form and colour of the gaily dressed 
people. The drawing of the Great Market. 
Place at Hebron has caught the peculiarities 
ofthe Eastern atmosphere. The cool dark 
market place with its mysterious shadows 
and flitting Arabs, while beyond, under the 
blazing sun, is a glimpse of the white walls 
and dome of a mosque. ‘Bedouin and 
Camels ” is another aspect of sky and sun- 
light, the man and animals strongly drawn. 
Another sketch of interest is “A Bit of Old 
Blue,” dyeing native stuffs in Damascus 
Pethaps the best figure subject is that 
tatitled “In the Bazaars, Jerusalem,’ which 
s superior to most of the early figure sub- 
jects here exhibited. 


—_———} 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—-IV. 


THE examples of decorative design in the 
architectural room this year are mar, ert 
nor for the most part important. The two 
aoe ones are hung at opposite ends of 
. ee and are both on too small a scale 
vais etd well estimated in the position in 
ane ney are placed. One of these is a small 
res of a half dome, showing the design for 
a oo decoration of the dome at Giggles- 
itis “ eee by Mr. Geo. Murray (1,570). 
pe the 5 igh up above the line of drawings, 
se = cannot be properly seen. The 
than aa ao of the dome, for rather more 
angels with € height, is occupied by figures of 
ane te h their wings outspread and crossed, 

. = 4 in a decorative manner, but not with 
would sy and symmetry of outline which 
deerniin ound, for instance, in a Byzantine 
whetie, —_ similar class. One is not certain 
manner q sures of angels arranged in this 
fetal at “ not rather require that conven- 
arranged — of treatment, if they are 
these fig S Symmetrical repetitions ; whether 


line for the king 6 not a little too free in 


hgure rises fro 
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of treatment adopted. Each 
m, or takes a stand on, some 


object of a dark colour the nature of which— 
whether a scroll or a cloud, or what—cannot 
be quite made out, and the effect is rather 
rag ged, and as if they were standing on foot- 
stools. This portion of the dome has a gold 
ground between the figures; above this the 
ground is dark blue, with a collection of 
cherubs with nimbi round the base of the 
lantern, and at the base of the blue portion 
what appears to be a collection of birds in 
flight round the dome in the same horizontal 
direction. This is a pretty idea, and the 
general decorative effect of the whole promises 
well. At the opposite end of the room is hung 
Mr. Gryll’s drawing of the design for the 
memorial window to the late Duke of West- 
minster, to fill the whole of the south transept 
end at Westminster Abbey (1,653). This is a 
coloured drawing of the stained glass lights, 
either in body-colour or inserted in cuts made 
in a very dark paper, so as to give as luminous 
an effect as possible to the colour. This is a 
good way of showing a window design on 
paper, and the general effect is rich and 
harmonious, but the drawing is a compara- 
tively small one for the extent and elaboration 
of the design, and it is impossible, as it is 
hung, to make out anything of the detail. A 
design of such importance in regard to its 
effect on the Abbey should have been hung so 
that one could examine it better. 

The other stained glass designs are mostly 
small windows of single figures. Mr. Leonard 
Walker’s ‘“ Design for Stained Glass ”’ (1,587) 
shows a draped figure with no architectural 
accessories, depending for effect simply on 
the design and drapery of the figure, which is 
rich in colour and in a freer style than is usual 
in stained glass work of the day ; some patches 
of blue which seem to represent sky above 
and water at the feet of the figure serve as a 
colour contrast. This is a very nice little 
drawing. Mr. Percy Hammond’s “ Design 
for Stained Glass.) Window—St. Nicholas ” 
(1,634) is in the more usual quasi-medizval 
style of modern stained glass; the figure, 
wearing a mitre, is clad in robes picked out 
with bits of rather delicate decorative detail, 
and relieved by a richly coloured drapery 
inserted as if hung behind the figure; the 
face is finely treated. The whole is surrounded 
with architectural detail and canopy work in 
white glass, of rather a heavy and lumpy kind 
of detail, looking like bad medizeval work. 

Mr. Jas. C. Powell's “East Window, 
Immanuelskirche, Frankfort” (1,637) is a 
design on a very small scale for a large 
window of five lancet lights. The drawing is 
minute and carefully finished, and the character 
of the design is rather out of the common. 
Figure subjects form the dominating feature, 
but instead of being based on hard architec- 
tural pedestals and surrounded by imitation 
architectural detail, the figures are interwoven 
with a flowing scroll design, not symmetrical 
in line, and completely flat in character. This 
is much more in accordance with the true 
zesthetic requirements of stained-glass design 
than what we generally see, and merits recog- 
nition on thataccount. Mr. Arthur S.McNairn, 
in his “ Design for Stained Glass” (1,662) has 
also got a rather new idea, composing the 
design of his three lights entirely of flowers 
and leaves ; a pretty idea, and the colour effect 
is good, but the upright stems, with their 
twists and knots, are too realistic, and 
should have been conventionalised into a 
more decorative semblance; nevertheless, 
there is merit in this design. As the strongest 
possible contrast to this we have in the next 
drawing, “ Design for Stained Glass Window, 
St. Peter’s Church, Bayswater ” (1,663), by Mr. 
Arthur J. Dix, the ordinary conventional treat- 
ment of a Renaissance architrave and broken 
pediment in white glass with yellow orna- 
mental features ; it is well and carefully done, 
and we presume that the style of church 
requires this style of treatment, or is supposed 
to do so; but somehow the more richly 
coloured picture of the Crucifixion, within'this 
framework, gives one a kind of shock, it seems 
so out of keeping with its decorative surround- 
ings. Mr. J. D. Forsyth’s “Design for a 
Stained Glass Window ”’ (1,668) is rather in the 
style of fresco than stained glass; a small 
drawing showing a figure of a woman— 
perhaps representing “Charity "—with a green 
drapery and accompanied by two nude 
children, another small nude figure is seated 
above in a separate compartment of the 
design ; it is graceful as a whole, but suggests 
the idea of a design to be painted on glass 
rather than one put together out of glass with 








the colour inherent in it, which is the true 
stained glass art. Mr. Lavers’ “ Design for a 
Stained Glass Window” (1,670), hung as a 
pendant to this, shows exactly the opposite 
principle of treatment, all the design being 
distinctly flat and conventional in character, 
and such as is especially suggestive of glass. 
The window contains a figure of St. Paul, the 
head and shoulders of which are thrown out 
by being relieved against a rich crimson patch 
filling the ogee arch of the ground ; above this, 
as well as below the figure, is a form of 
ornament consisting of a blue tinted scroll 
design with the spaces between left white ; 
on paper it rather suggests a metal grille, but 
might not do so in execution in glass; the 
whole would form! a good and xather unusual 
window design. 

Of decorative designs other than glass, a 
rather important one is shown bya sculptor ; 
Mr. Thornycroft’s design (1,555) for the bronze 
canopy which is to enshrine, when in position, 
his group forming the Dean Colet memorial to 
be erected at St. Paul’s School, West Kensing- 
ton. This is exhibited under Mr. Thornycroft’s 
name, and is, therefore, we presume, his design 
—possibly his own drawing. We fear it is 
only one more example of the fact that 
sculptors, whatever sympathy they may 
have with architecture in a theoretical sense, 
rarely understand how to handle architec- 
tural detail ; certainly most of the detail here 
is exceedingly bad. The canopy is carried on 
thin, square, upright rods, coupled, each of 
which expands at the top into a large kind of 
cabbage leaf which supports, or rather 
does not support but finishes under- 
neath a small shrine, with which it 
has no proper architectural connexion 
at all. The arched ribs which meet in the 
middle and give the canopy form to the whole, 
turn up into another cabbage-leaf on which 
is another shrine. The only bit of the 
work which represents good detail, from an 
architect’s point of view, is the horizontal 
band with a decorative filling which runs 
round above the springing of the canopy and 
binds the whole together ; and that is out of 
keeping with the rest. We certainly think the 
sculptor would have acted more wisely, and 
done better for the school, to have got an 
architect to design the canopy for him. 

Mr. E. M. Atkins’s “ Design for a Frieze— 
Wild Hyacinths” (1,549) is rather like some 
other designs we have seen at the Academy, 
either by him or others; the delicate blue 
flowers are treated in strings which form 
circles round some figures of children incor- 
porated in the design, the general effect is 
pretty and decorative. Mr. Sidney Smith’s 
designs for ceilings for a new residence in 
Sussex (1,574) are Classic panelled designs 
with enrichments, containing nothing new in 
idea ; but which, over rooms which suit that 
style of ceiling, will have a rich and satisfac- 
tory effect ; they are apparently for execution 
in plaster; there is only one tint over the 
whole of each ceiling, but the tints are varied, 
probably with reference to some variety 
in the general treatment of each room. Mr. 
T. H. Lyon’s “Reredos for St. Michael’s, 
Islington” (1,585) is a small drawing appa- 
rently executed in coloured crayons, showing 
a reredos composed of rather thin Gothic 
tracery (wood ?) and a richly carved cornice 
picked out with gilding ; the general effect is 
pleasing, but the drawing is really too small and 
too uncertain in execution to show the detail 
intelligibly. A more important piece of church 
work, or at least shown ina better and more 
important drawing, is Mr. A. C. Blomfield’s 
“ Memorial to the late Duke of Westminster ’’ 
(1,652) to be placed in the south transept of 
Chester Cathedral. This is a tomb with a 
recumbent effigy, the side of the tomb divided 
by vertical mullions into four narrow and three 
square compartments, the latter filled with 
tracery designs and decorated with a coloured 
shield in the centre of each compartment ; a 
separate drawing is given of the tomb railing, 
a good and carefully worked-out design of 
some originality of character. 

Mr. F. L. Pearson’s “ Repoussé Metal Trip- 
tych for the Chapel, Cliveden ” (1,676), is shown 
in a small and most minutely finished drawing. 
It is a kind of modern Romanesque in general 
character ; the centre portion ends with a semi- 
circular finish, with folding doors with a quad- 
rant finish expanded at each side; the altar 
below is of marble with pilasters enclosing 
square compartments which are filled with 
coloured mosaic designs in circles, with span- 
drel eyes at the angles. The design is made 
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‘he most of by the drawing, which is almost 
microscopic in delicacy. A much less sump- 
tuous but an original piece of church furniture 
is the pulpit for All Saints’, Leverstock Green 
(1,692), designed by Mr. Maxwell Ayrton. This, 
as we read on the drawing, is of English oak 
inlaid with ivory and pewter. The newel to 
the steps is treated in these materials, with ver- 
tical waving lines of inlay which have a very 
nice effect, and the whole thing is in excellent 
taste, but it wants the base to be a little 
strengthened or marked with a moulding, or 
in some other way ; as it stands, it almost sug- 
gests the idea that something has been cut 
away from the bottom. 

It was understood a year or two ago that 
mere representations of ancient architecture 
would not be accepted in future; and as to 
mere pictures of it we quite agree—they are of 
no architectural value, and take up unfairly the 
space which ought to be claimed by original 
designs ; but we do not think the disqualifica- 
tion ought to extend to measured drawings of 
old work, which are often of real value. At 
all events, this clearance seems to have been 
made for the present, and one drawing alone 
of an old building finds place, whether by 
accident or by special grace—a small pen 
sketch by Mr. Raffles Davison of ‘“ Chateau 
Josselin ”’ (1,673), a chateau with three great 
round towers coming down right into the 
existing roadway, with curtain walls between, 
diversified by arcaded corbel tables and 
dormers with small crocketed pinnacles. It 
is a picturesque bit of ancient work, and 
(needless to say) a very good sketch. 

One rather regrets to find that models have 
dcopped out again this year ; at all events, if 
there were any sent they were not accepted. 
Models add very much to the interest of the 
architectural room, and are a form of archi- 
tectural illustration which is on every ground 
to be encouraged ; and as a beginning had 
been made a year or two ago, we hoped it 
would be continued. It must be admitted, 
however, that unless a man can make a model 
with his own hands, as one well-known archi- 
tect does, it is a costly way of illustrating your 
work, and can only be undertaken by those 
who have a little spare money to lay out on 
such an object. 


ce ee 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE Grand Palais des Beaux Arts has bya 
recent decree been transferred from the hold- 
ing of the Ministre du Commerce to that of the 
Ministre de I’Instruction Publique et des Beaux 
Arts, although a certain amount of work on the 
building still remains to be done under the 
direction of the former Minister to complete 
the terms of the contract made in view of the 
i-xhibition of 1900. 

M. Nénot, the architect of the new Sor- 
bonne, has been actively pushing forward 
the interior decoration of his fine building. M. 
Dagnan-Bouveret has just fixed up in the 
Amphithéatre de Richelieu his large fresco 
representing Apollo and the Muses. The work 
is not, however, yet complete, the artist 
promising to finish it for the end of July. 

It has been decided partially to restore one 
of the oldest and also one of the smallest of 
Parisian churches, that of Saint Severin, almost 
hidden from public view behind the Boulevard 
Saint Germain. Although the scaffolding 
which for some years has surrounded the fine 
old church of Saint Eustache, near the Halles 
Centrales, has now been taken down, yet the 
restoration is far from complete, and will cost 
another 12,000/. as soon as funds are available. 

At the last meeting of the Société des Amis 
des Monuments Parisiens it was decided to 
enter a protest against the mutilation of the 
Place de la Bourse and of the Palais de la 
Bourse itself by the construction of the pro- 
posed new wings on either side of the building, 
which, it is contended, will entirely spoil the 
aspect of the Bourse and the surrounding 
square ; to support M. Charles Garnier, with 
his scheme for the formation of a museum of 
toilette, costume, and public art; to urge the 
completion of the work of restoring the 
churches of Saint Eustache and Saint Pierre 
de Montmartre; and to take into hand the 
defence of the interesting old houses near the 
Pont Neuf. . 

The annual congress of the Société des 
Architectes Francais will be held at Nancy and 
at Paris from June 23 to 29. The programme 
will comprise visits to the monuments and 
artistic works in Nancy and the neighbour- 


hood, excursions to several neighbouring 
towns, and—on the: return to Paris—the dis- 
cussion of several important questions, amongst 
which will be the rules and regulations of 
street frontage and their effect on architectural 
style, architects’ fees, and the federation of 
architectural societies. The annual distribution 
of awards to architects and builders will take 
place, as usual, in the amphitheatre of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. 

M. Louis Bonnier, President de la Société 
des Architectes Diplomés, architecte en chef 
des installations de 1’Exposition de 1900, has 
been appointed to the post of architect of the 
Palais de l’Elysée, left vacant by the death of 
M. Adrien Chancel. 

M. Dubuc, Municipal Councillor, brings 
forward the evident inferiority of the French 
artist compared with the English artist on the 
footing of applied arts. Considering that this 
inferiority is due to the want of co-operation 
between the producer and the consumer, he 
proposes, as a means to elevate the taste of the 
consumer and bring him more into contact 
with the best work of the producer, to install 
each month in the Petit Palais des Beaux Arts 
small exhibitions of the work of twelve artists 
chosen from the various categories of applied 
art, these artists exhibiting not only their com- 
plete work, but also the sketches and rough 
models which formed portion of their work. 
The general public will be tadmitted to these 
exhibitions, and the pupils of the various 
schools of art will be taken to view and study 
the works, and thus taking inspiration from 
their elders, gradually help to create a national 
style of applied arts. The scheme has received 
the approval and support of a number of well- 
known artists. 

M. Pascal, the well-known architect, 
has just taken possession of the piece of 
ground in the centre of the Place Victor Hugo, 
destined for the erection of the pedestal of the 
monument to be erected to Victor Hugo, of 
which a life-size model by the sculptor Barrias 
was exhibited in the centre of the hall of the 
Grand Palais last year. The monument will 
be inaugurated in the spring of next year, on 
the _ of the centenary of the birth of the 
poet. 

The various offices and administration of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts have now been removed 
to the luxuriously decorated rooms of the old 
Hotel de Chimay, next to the Ecole buildings, 
and acquired by the administration for the sum 
of 280,000/. The portion of the Ecole now left 
vacant will be arranged as study rooms for the 
Prix de Kome competitions. 

The important case of responsibilities for 
the accident of the footbridge leading to the 
Globe Celeste at the late Exhibition, by the 
fall of which several lives were lost last year, 
is now before the Court of Justice. It will be 
remembered that this footbridge was con- 
structed of armed cement according to the 
system called Mattrai. The Public Prosecutor 
maintains that the pillars of the bridge were 
of insufficient strength, that the arches were 
badly constructed, and that the cables under 
tension at either end of the bridge were not in 
the same vertical plane, and therefore tended to 
upset the whole of the construction. The 
architect, M. Galeron, declines all respon- 
sibility, throwing this on the engineer 
who conducted the work, M. Tedesco; the 
latter, however, casts the responsibility on to 
the contractor, M. Mattrai, who prepared the 
plans; this last, however, states that the 
engineer had the carrying out of the work 
entirely in his own hands, and modified the 
plans and scheme of construction without con- 
sulting the contractor. 

The jury of the section of architecture at the 
Salon des Artistes Francais voted on the 31st 
ult. the various awards to architects. One 
round of voting was sufficient for making the 
unanimous award of the medal of honour to 
M. Tournaire for his remarkable contribution 
showing the actual state and the scheme of 
restoration of the ancient Temple of Delphos. 
M. Tournaire, a native of Nice, was pupil of 
M. André at the Ecole des Beaux Arts; he 
carried off the Grand Prix de Rome in 1888, 
and was awarded a grand prix and made 
Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur at the late 
Exhibition, M.Tournaire is one of the chief 
inspectors of the architectural work of the 
city of Paris. The two first medals were 
awarded, one to M. Jacques Hermant for his 
scheme for the Caserne des Celestins, the other 
to M. Louis Louvet for his designs for a Musée 
des Arts Decoratifs. M. Hermant was a pupil 





of M. Vaudremer, and M. Louvet pupil of M. 
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Ginain. Second medals were awarded to MM 
Henri Legrand, Thibeau, and Louis Grandin’ 
There are also a large number of third m edals 
and honourable mentions. Inthe section of paj " 
ing the votes were first divided between Mar 
Gabriel Ferrier, Henri Martin, Wencker, 3 d 
Bail, but as after further voting none of thes 
artists carried off the necessary majority of 
votes, no medal of honour was awarded I 
the section of sculpture there was no medal . 
honour awarded, the votes remaining divided 
between M. Soulés and M. Becquet. In the 
section of engraving the medal of honour Was 
awarded to M. Mougin, who exhibited an en. 
graving of “ The Baptism” after Sadler, 

A large number of well-known architects 
and builders have sent in the following petition 
to the Senate, protesting against the Passing of 
the proposed law disestablishing the Congrega. 
tions of religious orders and forbidding future 
unauthorised religious societies and instity. 
tions :—“ The religious orders of past times 
have covered France with monuments which 
are our national glory. The religious societies 
of our days have raised buildings which are 
sometimes remarkable, and are always usefy! 
to our country, being generously open to the 
poor and suffering. Every day some new 
charitable work created by them necessitates 
new buildings and procures to the whole 
building corporation and to numerous work. 
men a considerable amount of work and em. 
ployment. Full of gratitude and admiration to 
a past as glorious to French architecture as 
useful to the country, and reasonably counting 
on a future not less glorious and profitable to 
the large army employed in building work: 
considering the irremediable wrong which the 
even partial destruction of religious congrega- 
tions would do to art and construction ; we, 
the undersigned architects on one side, and 
builders on the other side, petition you to 
suppress the scheme of the law of associations 
of which the terms are so unfavourable to 
religious congregations.” 

M. Redon, the architect of the Louvre, is 
now occupied in rearranging the nine large 
rooms on the first floor of the north wing of the 
Cour du Louvre for the future installation of 
the museum of the drawings of old masters, 
portions of which have been ousted from their 
places in the five new rooms recently installed 
and devoted to the museum of furniture. 

The subject for the annual Concours Labarre 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, was “ A Palace for 
the People.” The building was to comprise 
all the services which would enabie the work- 
ing man to usefully employ his jeisures, procure 
for him the various advantages of co-operative 
societies, the means of instructing himself, and 
providing him with every information on 
questions or events interesting to him. The 
building was to contain on the ground-floor 
large stores and shops on the co-operative 
system, reading-rooms for periodicals, cafe 
with billiard-room, large co-operative res- 
taurant, bath establishment, a popular theatre, 
garden with gymnasium, and a large hall for 
children’s recreation. On the first floor a large 
library of instructive works, two conference 
halls, an exhibition hall, and a museum of work 
to contain models and works of art and 
industry. On the second-floor a number of 
small rooms for letting to bachelor workmen, 
meeting-rooms, and the various offices. The 
ground was an isolated one of a surface of 
5,000 square metres. The Prize was awarded 
to M. Etienne Coutant, pupil of the atelier 
Pascal. 38 

On the 19th ult. took place the unveiling of 
the monument raised at Fontainbleau to the 
memory of Mme. Rosa Bonheur, The mont 
ment is due to the generosity of M. Gambart, 
Spanish Consul at Nice, a great admirer of the 
artist and her work. The monument is very 
simple in style, being composed of an yer 
pedestal of Lorraine stone, ornamented wi ; 
bronze bas-relief on each side, one a portral 
of the late artist, the three others representing 
reproductions of three of her best-known ag 
tures : “The Horse Market,” “The yo, A 
and “The King of the Forest.” On ball 
pedestal is placed the bronze figure of a bul, 
an enlargement of a model from the han . 
the artist herself. The architect is M. Jacob, 
Architecte des Monuments Historiques. mee 

Next session the Municipal Counc inn: 
Paris will have to consider, among other wa 
portant matters, the best way of aren 
Petit Palais. Two schemes are before ' ; 
one to consist of a permanent gern 
ancient art, subject to continual ad : 





The objection to this is that exhibitions of this 
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df the Cl d 
rovided for in the Cluny an 

os er oues and at the Pes and 
peri hardly want another. The second 
“> which seems to be the popular one 
schemes Council, is to make of the Petit Palais 
with ns municipal Luxembourg, in which will 

ied all the objects of art now scattered 

pio the various municipal buildings, and 

. git sitory which the Service des Beaux- 

ny asepeen at Auteuil. This would form 

* sane analogous to those in other great 

: wns both in France and abroad ; the munici- 

ot rollection which is enlarged every year by 

ee rchases made at the Salons, is already 

pe ar to offer to the publica fine gallery 

. ictares marbles, bronzes, tapestries, &c. 

: ‘ , matter of some interest to Paris to know 

how this will be settled. ; 

In the meantime the Service des Beaux Arts 
is organising at the Galleria Museum an ex- 
hibition of objects cf industrial art, which will 

vobably have some success. Among the 
hings to be included in it are pewter-work by 
Rafer and Desbois, enamels by Touretti, 
‘ewellery by Vernier and Lalique, furniture by 
Curabin and Lambert, and works by Alexandre 
Charpentier, &c. This exhibition will be re- 
peated periodically, and will put this beautiful 
bat small building to a better use than has 
hitherto been found for it, 

The Municipal Council will also have to 
consider ina few days the subject of the new 
metropolitan railway lines. The only line 
completed—that from Vincennes to the Bois de 
Boulogne—has been of such public service that 
the Town. Council are desirous to complete the 
whole service as soon as possible. Besides the 
public interest, however, there is a financial 
bait in the matter, since the railway company 
is to pay to the City of Paris a rent of *05 
centimes per traveller carried, which means a 
daily revenue of 20,000 fr. to 25,000 fr. for 
the municipal coffers; so that the Munici- 
pality are not only anxious to finish the pro- 
posed line, but even to lay out a new one. 
This latter is proposed to be from east to west 
of Paris, between the artisan quarters of Menil- 
montant and the wealthy neighbourhood of the 
Pleine Monceau, with branches into the busi- 
ness quarters of the Bourse and the Rue du 4 
Septembre. ; 

There is much talk at present of the injury 
done in various ways to the natural beauties 
of the country. A society has been formed, 
analogous to that of the Monuments His- 
toriques, the object of which will be to 
protect forest trees from destruction, and to 
put a stop to the constant disfigurement of 
the landscape by the immense advertisements 
which are now found perpetually along all the 
railway routes, whether one travels towards 
the Pyrenees, the Vosges, or the Alps. Messrs. 
Beauquier and Dubuisson are about to submit 
tothe Chamber of Deputies formal proposals 
for the official protection of landscape, and we 
are all hoping that Parliament will be able to 
do something definite to put down this com- 
mercial vandalism. 

At the Ecole des Beaux Arts the ateliers open 
for female students have already given most 
excellent results, and in the section of painting 
a lady, Mlle. Heavelmans, has obtained a 
troisitme médaille in anatomical drawing. 

The architectural profession in France has 
suffered a great loss by the death of M. Gaston 
Cousin, one of the architects of the Alexan- 
dre III. bridge, and a former vice-president of 
the “Sociéte des Architectes Diplomés,” who 
has died, after a very short illness, at the age of 
forty-two. M. Cousin was a pupil of MM. 
Coquart and Gerhardt. On leaving the Ecole 
¢s Beaux Arts he entered on the architectural 
staff of the opera house, under Charles Garnier. 
In 1893 he took part in the competition for the 

pera Comique, and his design, made in 
collaboration with M. Cassien-Bernard, ob- 
tained fifth premium, and the same two archi- 
tects obtained the second premium in the com- 
petition for the Petit Palais. It was in conse- 
 eacap of this that the Government appointed 
hem architects for the Pont Alexandre III., for 
Which each of them received the Cross of the 

‘S!on of Honour. M. Cousin was also com- 
Missioned to design the Swedish pavilion in the 
great Exhibition. His early death, following 
upon that of Adrien Chancel, is a serious loss 
to the Société Centrale. 


—_— 





puacraic LIGHTING AND PUBLIC BATHS IN 
par ook-—Application has been ‘made to the 
Liverpont ement Board by the Corporation of 

€rpool for sanction to borrow 300,000), for the 
of electric lighting, and 24,0001. for 


Purposes 


WORKS IN WOOD AND WOOD-CARVING 
AT THE CARPENTERS’ HALL. 


THE exhibition at the Carpenters’ Hall this 
year is an interesting one. It is typical of both 
the strength and the weakness of the English 

building trade, so far, as it rests with the car- 
penters and the carvers. No country in the 

world, probably, could make such a good 

show of its carpenters’ and joiners’ work. In 

this class the exhibition is confined of neces- 

sity to models which from the point of view 

of execution come more under the title of 

cabinet-making. The majority have no scale 

attached to them. They are readable and 

skilful exercises in construction, explained 

where necessary by large details of the more 

important sections, fitted together with such 

precision that screws or glue are unnecessary, 

and the visitor may take them to pieces and fit 

them together again like a Chinese puzzle. It 

is unfortunate that the scale is so often 

omitted ; without it there is nothing to indi- 

cate whether or not the workman is aware of 

the scantlings of his timbers, in which case the 

model he has spent so much time on loses one 

of its greatest educational values. The model 

of a hip roof for slates, to a scale of 14 in. to 1 ft., 

by Mr. A. Norton is a most complete and work- 

manlike model. If an architect, during his 

apprenticeship, were set to such a task, he 

would learn once and for all all that was pos- 

sible for him to know of a hip roof for slates. 

Good, also, are the Mansard roof trusses by 

Mr. E. F. Lay. A model by Mr. J. Colburn of 

centreing for a masonry arch of 150 ft. span 

has -een awarded first prize and special gold 

medal as the best exhibit in its division. It is 

a fine design and a fine piece of work, executed 

with singular patience and exactness. A prob- 

lem of more abstruse mathematical calcula- 

tion, if less fatiguing in execution, is the model of 

vaulting by Mr. W. E. Saunders, an apprentice. 

The model shows the intersection of two barrel 

vaults, the centre line of one of whichis a curve, 

while the other vault tapers from a greater to 
a less diameter ; such a problem as you would 

get in roofing an aisle round the semi-circular 
apex of achurch. Such a problem nowadays 
would be solved probably by not using barrel 
vaults, which, in a Renaissance building at 
least, would be supplanted by a sauce: dome. 
It is, however, an interesting exhibit and well 
deserves the prize and gold medal awarded it. 

Of three models for a circular staircase the 
first prize is taken by Mr. S. Savill; the 
award was probably influenced by the economy 
of material and space effected in this design by 
the shallow depth of the stair and soffit, and by 
the clever cutting of the miniature handrail, 
which finishes with the old-fashioned curve 
without a newel head. In other respects the 
model by Mr. H. Treais, which wins the second 
prize, is a superior piece of work. 

From these thorough and able exhibitions 
of skill we turn with something like despair to 
the furniture and wood carving. So much 
skilled labour in artistic hands should lead to 
valuable results ; as it is, our labour in this 
direction is mostly only so much encourage- 
ment to showy vulgarity. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that no single piece of furniture, 
from the point of view of design, is fit for the 
house of an educated person. Compare the 
chairs with the beautiful examples of old work 
lent for the occasion by South Kensington. 
No craft can have suffered more during the 
last 100 years than that of furniture-making, 
mainly because of the separation of the 
operative from the designer. When we 
see the operative left to himself and his 
foreman, his productions are pitiable. In 
the wood -carving classes the same lack 
of thought and tradition is noticeabie. 
Unlike our forefathers, or the Japanese or 
the Italians at the present day, the English 
wood-carver only does well when he is copying 
or working from other people’s designs. His 
attention is entirely absorbed by the details, the 
more variety in which the better he is pleased. 
He can undercut to perfection; indeed, the best 
piece of carving in the present exhibition is a 
study after Grinling Gibbons carved from the 
solid block by Mr. C. Milson, and is a remark- 
able work. Mr. W. M. Barnes wins the gold 
medal and first prize with a group of three 
exhibits, the principal of which, a “carved 
walnut casket,” is an attempt at design rather 
in imitation of the clever work of Mr. George 
Frampton, A.R.A. The design is much more 





the provision of public baths, 


suitable for metal than wood, as, indeed, the 
title “ easket” at once suggests ; it is decorated 


laid, but the less prominent inlays are merely 
a smearing of wax which spoils it all. 

Two hand mirrors by Mr. J. Osmond are 
very good, as also is a carved oak panel for a 
door by Mr. J. Phillips, which by contrast is a 
strong design. Among the loan exhibits, which 
alone would make the exhibition worth a visit, 
are two beautiful little panels of the period of 
Francis I. ; a carved pilaster, probably the work 
of a living Italian, a marvel of minutely skilful 
execution ; two boxwood carvings .f cupids 
laid on a dark plain background, and two 
pilasters by Noci, lent by Messrs. Gillow & 
Co. ; and of modern English work, a case of 
little fragments by Mr. G. H. Bull, the gem of 
which collection is a single spray of acanthus 
foliage. 





—_ 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


A GENERAL meeting (business) of this Insti- 
tute was held on Monday at No. 9, Conduit- 
street, Regent-street, Mr. Wm. Emerson, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 


The late fohn McKean Brydon. 


The Chairman said that there had been many 
gloomy announcements to make from that chair 
curing the last year or so of losses which had 
befallen the Institute by the death of distin- 
guished and respected members, but he thought 
there had been none sadder than that which it 
was his duty to mention that day—viz., the loss 
of their friend and Vice-President, Mr. John 
Brydon. When a man died full of years and 
with his work carried out to completion, one 
felt that his life had seen a fitting ending ; but 
in the case of Mr. Brydon, and in that of Mr. 
William Young, who died a few months ago, 
both of whom had made the designs for the 
largest work they had ever been employed upon, 
before they could even lay one stone they had 
been called away. He would ask that an ex- 
pression of their sorrowful regret for the loss 
they had sustained be recorded on the minutes, 
and that a letter of sympathy and condolence 
be forwarded from the Institute to Mrs. Brydon, 
his widow. 
Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., said he was sug 
they all felt with the President the gloom and 
solemnity of the occasion. Death had been 
very present with them lately. At their last 
meeting it was Arthur Cates ; at the present it 
was John McKean Brydon. They might almost 
use the words of John Bright on a memorable 
occasion, “The Angel of Death is present 
amongst us; you can almost hear the beating 
of his wings.” John Brydon, whom they 
all knew so well, was so keen, so alert, so 
genial, and so kindly, that it seemed almost 
impossible, even for those who saw him laid to 
rest the other day, to realise that he would 
never sit in his accustomed place on those 
benches again. He was a man of strong 
opinions, and a man who did not shrink from 
expressing them strongly ; but he also had the 
feeling of give-and-take which was necessary 
to the carrying on of the work of this life, and 
he never pressed his opinions beyond what he 
was entitled todo. As an architect he stren- 
uously -advocated breadth and simplicity in 
architecture, and in his work he endeavoured, 
and to a great extent succeeded, in carrying out 
those principles. He (the speaker) had not the 
privilege of knowing Mr. Brydon as intimately 
as some of those present, but he knew thit when 
he first came to London his life was uot free 
from struggle and almost hardship. As a 
man, sorrow and bereavement had tallen to 
him, perhaps somewhat more than to the 
average man amongst them ; and as at last 
he grasped the prize it was most pathetic and 
almost tragic to think that he himself was 
snatched away and that the prize was to 
fall to another hand. It made them feel with 
Burke, ‘What shadows we are, and what 
shadows we pursue!” The present was not the 
time and he (the speaker) was not the man to 
give a critical notice of his work, or of Brydon 
as a man, but it was a time for them to express 
their great regret and sorrow that they should 
never see him there any more. It was also 
fitting and right that they should convey to 
those dear to him whom he had left behind 
their sincerest sympathy and condolences with 
them in the great loss which they had sus- 
tained, which they his brethren had sustained, 
and which the Royal Institute, which he had 
served so long so faithfully, and so well, had 
sustained. 

Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., said that the 
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to every member of the Institute, not only 
because they were not acquainted with his 
illness, and were not aware that he was 
seriously ill, but because he was one whom 
they felt they could ill afford to lose. He was 
a most conscientious artist, working always on 
quiet and safe lines.’ He hated meretricious 
ornament and highly favoured that which was 
dignified and monumentalin their art. In those 
respects he seta good example to most of them. 
But especially did he set them a good example 
in the interest and affection he showed for 
the Institute, of which he was so staunch 
a friend. He never lost an opportunity to 
favour the Institute and to do what he 
could to advance its interests. He was 
also one who assisted greatly the younger 
members of the profession, both by his interest 
in them and by his kindly counsel and en- 
couragement. He was, as Mr. Webb had said, 
a genial companion and a good friend. The 
members ‘of the Council would long mourn 
their colleague ; he was always so energetic 
and ready with good and sound advice and 
practical assistance. There was much more 
that could be said about his friend Brydon, but 
their duty that evening was to express their 
sympathy with his widow and family in their 
deep sorrow, and the vote which had been 
moved had his sincerest support. 

The vote, having been put from the chair, 
was passed in silence. 

The following gentlemen were then elected : 
—<As Fellows: Messrs. J. C. Hall, London ; 
H. B. Measures, London; E. H. Pritchett, 
Swindon; and N. Y. Armstrong Wales, 
Dunedin, New Zealand. As Associate : Mr. 

A. Minty, Leyton. As Honorary Corre- 
sponding Member : M. Sainte-Marie Perrin, of 
Lyons. 

The following officers were declared duly 
elected for the ensuing year :— 

President.—Mr. William Emerson. 

Hon. Secretary.—Mr. Alexander Graham, 
F.S.A. 

Vice - Presidents. — Messrs. John Belcher, 
A.R.A.; T. E. Collcutt; and John Slater, 
B.A.Lond. 

Members of Council—Messrs. F. T. Bag- 
gallay; G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., F.S.A. ; W. D. 
Carée, M.A.Cantab., F.S.A.; W. M. Fawcett, 
M.A.Cantab., F.S.A.; Ernest George; J. A. 
Gotch, F.S.A., Kettering; G. E. Grayson, 
Liverpool ; E. A. Gruning ; E. T. Hall; H. T. 
Hare ; E. W. Mountford ; Professor Beresford 
Pite ; G. H. Fellowes Prynne; P. G. Smith ; 
Leonard Stokes; R. Phene Spiers, F.S.A. ; 
Paul Waterhouse, M.A.Oxon.; Aston Webb, 
A.R.A., F.S.A. 

Associate-Members of Council.—R. S. Balfour ; 
W. H. Bidlake, M.A.Cantab, Birmingham ; 
J. S. Gibson, H. V. Lanchester. 

Representatives of Allied Societies—J. J. 
Burnet, A.R.S.A., Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects; Frank Caws, Northern Architectural 
Association ; C. H. Channon, York Archi- 
tectural Society ; A. Clyne, Aberdeen Society 
of Architects; Sir Thomas Drew, P.R.H.A., 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland ; 
F. H. Oldbam, Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects ; S. P. Pick, Leicester and Leicestershire 
Society of Architects; F. W. Wills, Bristol 
Society of Architects; Butler Wilson, Leeds 
and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 

Representative of the Architectural Association 
(London) —Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith. 

A vote of thanks to the scrutineers was 
carried by acclamation, and the meeting 
terminated. 

The next meeting will be held on Monday, 
June 17, when Professor W. R. Lethaby will 
read a paper on “ Education in Building.” 


THE INCORPORATED GAS INSTITUTE. — The 
thirty-eighth anaoual general meeting will be held at 
the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, 
London, on Tuesday (10.30 a.m.); Wednesday and 
Thursday (10 a.m.), June II, 12, and 13, under the 
presidency ot Mr. T. Ormiston Paterson, M.Inst.C.E., 
who will deliver an address at the commencement 
of the proceedings. A lecture on “‘ The New Table 
Photometer and Pentane Ten-Candle Lamp” will 
be given by Professor Frank Clowes, D.Sc., and the 
following papers will be read and discussed :—* The 
Effect of Quality and Pressure of Gas on the Effi- 
ciency of Incandescent Gas Lighting, having regard 
to Economy,” by Mr. W. Grafton, of Beckton ; 
“Why I Adopted Water Gas,” by Mr. William 
Langford, of Longton ; “ British Water Gas Prac- 
tice,” by Mr. Robert Porter, of Elland; “ Self 
Intensifying of Gas Pressure by Means of Waste 
Heat,” by Mr. C. Scott-Snell, of London ; “ High 
and Low Pressure Gas Incandescent Lighting,” by 
Mr. William Sugg, of London. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE annual dinner of the Architectural 
Association was held on Friday evening last 
week at the Criterion Restaurant, Piccadilly 
Circus, the President, Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, 
occupying the chair, supported by Mr. William 
Emerson, President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects ; Mr. A’ W.Soames, M.P. ; 
the Rev. H. Russell Wakefield ; Rev. Dr. G. H. 
West ; Major-Gen. Sir H. Trotter ; Sir George 
Young ; Dr. Isambard Owen; Dr. W. J. 
Collins, L.C.C.; Professors F. E. Hulme, T. 
Roger Smith, R. Elsey Smith, V.P., and F. M. 
Simpson ; the Master of the Plumbers’ Com- 
pany; Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A.; Mr. R. M. 
Beachcroft, L.C.C.; Mr. G. L. Gomme, Clerk 
to the L.C.C. ; Messrs. F. T. Baggallay ; R. S. 
Balfour ; J. H. Colls; G. B. Carvill ; E. Guy 
Dawber ; W. E. Davis; A. Hands; H. T. 
Hare; Reginald Hart-Dyke ; Francis Hooper ; 
W. G. B. Lewis ; W. J. Locke ; A. E. Murray ; 
F. W. Pomeroy; E.S. Prior; H. A. Satchell; 
R. W. Schultz; J.,Osborne Smith; John 
Slater; H. Tanner, Sen. ; Clyde Young, and 
others. 

The toast of “The King and Royal Family” 
having been honoured, 

The Chairman proposed “ The Church and 
Legislature,” coupled with the names of the 
Rev. H. Russell Wakefield and Mr. A. W. 
Soames, M.P. 

The Rev. H. Russell Wakefield, in response, 
said that enough care was not taken now as 
formerly in the erection of church buildings. 
It was not because there was not the artistic 
power to design beautiful buildings such as 
were erected in former days, but because 
money was not forthcoming for the purpose. 
There was something inspiring and stirring in 
the sight of a beautiful church or cathedral, and 
clergymen preached better sermons in such 
beautiful surroundings. 

Mr. Soames also responded. He said that the 
House of Commons was more representative 
of the many classes of the country than it used 
to be, but, unfortunately, art was very slightly 
represented indeed. That was probably a 
reflex of the attitude of the nation at large 
towards art. If there were greater apprecia- 
tion of art in the country there would be more 
representatives of it in the House of Commons, 
Architects and artists (he spoke as an architect) 
did not receive much assistance from the 
Government, but in some Continental countries 
great opportunities were given to artists: 
public buildings were decorated with grand 
schemes of decoration ; sites carefully selected 
for buildings, and money lavishly spent. 
Such encouragement art in this country 
had seldom had. It had _ been = said 
that the interests of art would be better 
served if there were a Ministry of Fine Art. 
He thought that that would be a case of 
exchanging King Log for King Stork, and that 
it would not be entirely an advantage to 
artists. There had been a decided improve- 
ment in the manner in which recent Govern- 
ments had treated art questions which had 
come before Parliament. For instance, he 
thought the plan adopted in regard to the new 
public buildings in Whitehall was the right 
one, viz.: the selection of thoroughly able 
architects to whom were given a free hand. 
They must all feel deep regret at the sudden 
death of Mr. Brydon, whose designs for the 
buildings in Parliament-street were very fine, 
the circular court in particular being a master- 
piece. It was the duty of artists to do all they 
could to educate public opinion on the subject 
of art, for that was the best way to influence 
the Legislature and thus get a more satisfac- 
tory attitude of Governments towards art 
questions. It rested very largely with artists 
to bring about an appreciation of what art 
really meant—it could not come from those 
who were not artists themselves. 

Mr. John Slater then proposed “ The Army 
and Navy,” coupled with the name of Major- 
General Sir H. Trotter. He said the connexion 
between the Army and architecture was not 
quite so remote as might be thought, for the 
War Office had a very great work todo in provid- 
ing barracks, stores, and other buildings for the 
accommodation of the Army, and there were 
several members of the Association and the 
Royal Institute of British Architects who were 
engaged at the War Office doing that sort of 
work. In regard to one man who had his 
training in the War Office, it could be said that, 


Mr. Aston Webb, Mr. Ingress B a 
a very high position in architecen attained 
Major-General Sir H. Trotter, in th 
of a suitable reply, said he must con bi 
the artists on the excellent volunteer ~ flat 
— Colonel Edis. The artists had pa 
splendid work at home and 5 : ne 
South Africa. Plendid work in 
Mr. F., T. Baggallay then gaye «" 
Academy and the Royal Iastitute arora 
Architects.” .-These two bodies were sun” 
toa good deal of sporadic criticism aa oe 
architects, but he thought it would § mae 
to find bodies of men who would q 
work these two bodies undertook in a b 
way. There were many architects who . : 
much to both bodies, and few who did na 
owe much to one or the other, There on 
many architects who had had their ry 
insight into the zesthetic side of architectur a 
the Academy School, and there were a : 
others (he knew it was rather a delicate on 
but he said it with conviction) who had * 
their first insight into the breadth of Kore 
tecture and the ground it covered by havin " 
prepare for the Institute examinations, Witt 
the toast he coupled the names of Mr, Asto 
Webb, A.R.A., and Mr. William Emerson, 
Mr. Aston Webb, in responding for the 
Academy, said there was one subject which 
the Architectural Association and ‘the Royal 
Academy had equally at heart, and that was 
the subject of education. Among the thov. 
sands who thronged the picture galleries a 
Burlington House at the present time, probably 
very few remembered or knew of the silent 
work which was carried on under their feet, i 
the education of those young men and women 
whose ambition it was in future time to hang 
their works in those galleries. The Association 
in the same way was very much concerned in 
the education of young men, and, in fact, was 
just starting a new scheme. He was one of 
those who did not believe that a scheme of 
education would produce good architecture of 
itself, but he was confident that architecture 
must be founded on knowledge, and he did 
not think that any one present that evening 
who agreed that knowledge was power would 
deny that that applied to architecture as 
well as to other arts or sciences, There 
might be a danger in so many bodies 
starting some architectural course, and he 
believed that if they could be concentrated to 
some extent they would be more likely to do 
good. Two or three strong, well-attended 
classes were likely to do far more good than 
twenty feeble and sparsely-attended classes, 
He would like to see the educational scheme 
of the Association and the educational scheme 
of the Royal Academy working on harmonious 
lines. The work of the Association was per: 
fectly elementary ; the work of the Academy 
was of a more advanced type, because the 
Academy did not admit students until they 
had arrived at a certain stage of proficiency, 
and it should be one of the objects of the Asso- 
ciation to bring pupils up ‘to that stage. 
Students should remember that with all 
schemes of education success in life depended 
upon themselves, and that without energy and 
great sacrifice they would not achieve success, 
He sometimes thought it would be fortunate if 
centres of education could be farther from 
pleasure-loving London, but in any case they 
must be prepared for sacrifices in order to 
achieve their work. 
Mr. Wiliiam Emerson, President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, said he 
thought such social gatherings had considet- 
able influence for good on the future of archi- 
tecture—partly by bringing into harmonious 
intercourse with each other men who did not 
generally meet (leading to the interchange of 
views on many subjects), and also by the 
encouragement that one man gave to the other 
in the interests of art and architecture. As 1 
the new educational movement started by the 
Association, it was worthy of all commenda- 
tion, for however much one might study indi- 
vidually, study in a school was requisite to 
enable a man to arrive at a proper knowledge 
of the art or business he followed ; and without 
study and without the knowledge that could be 
obtained only by study, architects could not 
arrive at that facility of expression in -~_- 
and the expeditious mode of working a 
were absolutely necessary for a man who re 
a busy professional practice. Of course, < P 
tects needed not only to work quickly if t = 
were busy men, but to work thoughtfully i, rs 
however much thought they put into the 








in conjunction with their friend and colleague, 





work, if they could not work fairly quickly they 
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be left behind in the race. In thinking 
) alee f work in art, he had been 
facility © 

of this ed of a story about Donatello, who 
reminder once by the Council of Florence how 
was as he would make a certain statue for, 
much jlo said fifty crowns, which the Council 

mnt was too much, and they gave the work 
thous h rand less accomplished sculptor, who 
to ewe hty crowns. The Council declined 
charge be a hot dispute. took place. The 
to pays as referred to Donatello, who awarded 
matter W sculptor seventy crowns. This sur- 
the ee Council,, who. pointed. out that 
can lio was ready to do the work for fifty 

De and yet he had awarded an inferior 
crowns ty crowns. Donatello’s reply was 
ais: oa have done the work in a month 
As en filty crowns would have paid him 
. a but that the other sculptor, having taken 
bi ‘much longer to do the work in conse- 
p ce of his incapacity, seventy crowns was 

Ny hto pay him. He (the speaker) did 
a "ean that the work done in the most 
. ditious way was necessarily the best, but 
faity in the execution of work was a great 
sianage toa mar Mractice. In addition, an 
sect ad £0 exercise very considerable fore- 
thought and care in his work, which might be 
either a lasting honour to him or a standing 
reproach. He could quite enter into the feeling 

inter who changed his profession and 
of the pal , ; 
became a physician. When asked why he had 
done so, the physician said : “ When I was a 
painter, I found my work was exposed to the 
sneers and gibes of every critic, and a great deal 
of my work was a constant reproach to me ; 
but when I became a physician, I found that 
the unfortunate sufferers of my blunders were 
buried, and then they never rose to reproach 
me later on.” Some architects must be ‘sorry 
they could not bury their work; but that 
they, could not, showed how great was their 
responsibility. After what the Rev. Russell 
Wakefield had said about better sermons being 
preached in beautiful churches it might almost 
be said that architects won souls by proxy—by 
building beautiful churches. That was an 
encouraging thought for church architects. 
The movement of the Association in starting, 
inthe energetic way it had, the new classes 
for study was a movement in the right direc- 
tion, and it would probably result in some 
lasting benefit to the art of architecture, and 
in achieving that the Association would. be 
working on all fours with the Institute ; in 
whose charter it is stated that it was estab- 
lished for the sake of fostering. the art of 
architecture, That was what the Association 
was doing by extending advantages to students 
in the way of education. 

The next toast was “The London County 
Council,” which was ably proposed by Sir 
George Young, Bart. They had heard thatthe 
Church provided a fine field for architects ; no 
one could deny that the State, with its infinite 
resources, also did so ; and behind them both 
there was the public, who gave architects their 
opportunities, Another great field for the 
architect had been those municipalities of the 
Middle Ages which on the Continent (especially 
in Belgium, Germany, France, and Italy) had 
erected great municipal buildings—things of 

ty, joys for ever. We in England had 
created great municipalities, the London 
County Council being the latest and biggest of 
them, and it remained in the womb of time 
Whether it should be the greatest. The work 
ithad done so far was mostly of an humble 
character, and did not at present greatly at- 
ragt.the eye. The work the Architectural 
Association was doing at Great Marlborough- 
street had been largely helped by the courtesy 
and good sense of the London County Council 
i granting students access to the County 

cil schools in Regent-street, where 
‘iudents had a chance of learning practical 
yoticalt work in the excellent, classes there. 
great work could be done by a public body 
or the good of the public unless. it was. not 
only useful, but appealed to the imagination. 

a. appealing to the imagination, a public 

we acquired that confidence of the public 
hes wa8 so useful and which enabled 

ito do great things. . The. London County 
thn were about to make a great, street 
ough one of the unloveliest parts of London, 
direct, hoped they would do something in the 
on of an appeal to the imagination. He 

= Slad that the Council had decided to 
etn the churches in the Strand, but in the 
minreet itself they would, have. large front- 
46¢8 to dispose of, and they , would be able to 


impose their own conditions. We were apt to 
\think that it was’ best to exercise economy in 
such matters, but he hoped that when the 
‘conditions were settled for building in that 
inew street that they would be settled under 
artistic guidance, and that an attempt would 
be made to make the new street a credit to 
London. If that were done—if something 
should be produced which was not merely big, 


: but fine—the County Council would hear very 
‘little more of that criticism which had been 
‘bestowed upon them. Hetrusted that the new 


‘movement in architecture, which had resulted 


lin the erection in some of our streets of 


buildings which excited admiration, would be 
extended to something more of asystem. The 
art of architecture was one thing ; the business 
of it was another. To keep them distinct and 
yet to bind them ina perfect synthesis was the 
work of a body like the Association, and it was 
to be hoped that architects would find patrons 
as intelligent as were those of the Middle Ages, 
when those beautiful buildings were erected— 
churches and buildings of State—which were 
now visited and admired by people. There 
was no reason why London should not be 
beautiful as well as vast and opulent, and it 
was for architects, assisted by the County 
Council, to make it so. 

Dr. Collins, L.C.C., in response, said it might 
be asked what there could be in common 
between a profession like the architectural 
profession and a body such as the London 
County Council, which was so modern, so 
matter of fact, so prosaic and so mundane. 
At any rate there was one common ground 
upon which the Council and the Associa- 
tion met, and that was in endeavouring to 
study that masterpiece of legislation, that con- 
solidated simplicity which consisted in the 
London Building Act. He had only to allude 
to Sections 8 and 41 to carry that assembly 
with him when he said that we are fearfully 
and wonderfully legislated for, and that the 
London Building Act is a mighty maze, 
although he believed it was not entirely with- 
out plan. . In listening to Mr. Emerson’s 
remarks, especially as to burying defective 
work, he thought there were other analogies 
between the two professions. He believed it 
had been said that the ancients tried to make 
medicine a science and failed, and the moderns 
had tried to make it a trade and had succeeded. 
He hoped and trusted that there was no analogy 
of that sort between the practice of modern 
architecture and the ideals of ancient archi- 
tecture. He understood that before the 
formation of the Association in the middle of 
last century the equipment for an_ architect 
considered necessary then was to have the 
run of an architect’s office. He always regarded 
that expression as analogous to “ walking the 
hospitals.” Both professions had recognised 
that it was absolutely essential to engraft upon 
that curious mode of acquiring knowledge 
some kind of school education, some kind of 
steady practice, something of that kind of 
work done in the Arts and Crafts School 
founded by the Technical Education Board, 
which had provided some useful opportunities 
for study to members of the Association. He 
thought there was an educational relationship 
which might be usefully established between 
the municipality of London and the architec- 
tural profession, and he regretted that the 
architectural profession was not represented 
on the reconstituted Senate of the University of 
London. The profession which appealed to 
the harmony of the ear had a faculty all to 
itself, while the profession which represented 
the harmony of the eye was not represented. 
He hoped that a closer identity would be 
established between the profession and the 
University. He agreed with what had been 
said as to the relationship between the arts and 
the municipality in the Middle Ages, and he 
hoped that in time there would be a similar 
relationship between the two., The, Council 
was oppressed by the wealth of London and 
its power and energy, as well as by its poverty, 
misery, and ugliness, and to redeem. that 
ugliness they largely looked to the architectural 
profession, 

Mr. W. J. Locke then gave the toast of the 
Architectural Association. The present year 
must be marked with a white stone in the 
annals of the Association as being the year in 
which they had taken the most important and 
decisive leap towards progress in their history, 
i.e.,.the establishment of day classes, in. the 
Association. They had risen from a lower rank 
to afront rank among educational institutions ; 





the advarice had been steady and certain ; and 





jhaving overcome many prejudices, they stood 
)the premier body for architectural education in 
jthe country, with dreams of premises of their 
jown within sight of realisation. He congratu- 
jlated the President and the committee on 
having brought toa successful issue a scheme 
to which had been devoted so much loving 
pains and an enthusiasm based on such a clear 
knowledge of the needs of the profession, for 
whatever false prophets might say, an academic 
training wasa vital necessity fur the pursuit of 
any art or any profession—whether it be medi- 
cine, painting, letters, or architecture. He knéw 
two men of distinction in letters who recently 
greatly deplored their want of academic 
training in their youth, that lack of systematic 
education in thought and expression such as 
could be attained only by the study of classical 
methods and models. What wastrue of letters 
was true of architecture. This academic edu- 
cation which it was the province and privilege 
of the Association to give was of the most 
supreme importance, and the efforts about to 
be made would be watched with the keenest 
interest by all those who were concerned in 
the improvement of the art of architecture. 
With the toast he coupled the names of Mr, 
H. T. Hare and the President. 

Mr. H. T. Hare, in reply, said that the Insti- 
tute and the Association were complementary 
to one another and each was indebted to the 
other in its own way. The Institute looked to 
the Association for its future members (it was 
already indebted to them for many most dis- 
tinguished members) and it looked to the 
Association to give such educational facilities to 
young architects as to prepare them to become 
in the future members of the senior body. 
The Association was indebted to the Institute 
for many specific favours and it looked to the 
Institute for a continuance of its support, with- 
out which it would hardly be able to carry on 
its work, i.c., the education of architects, 
especially at the present time, when it was 
taking that important step, perhaps the most 
important step it had ever taken, viz., the 
establishment of day claSses. Every one, he 
believed, agreed that the study of architectural 
education at present left very much to be 
desired. There was an entire want of system 
and method and everything appeared to be left 
to chance. A young man was articled to an 
architect—was almost pitchforked into the 
office, it might be said—and obtained “ the run 
of the office,” picking up what small crumbs of 
information he could and at the end of four or “ 
five years he probably knew very little nore 
than he did at the time he was articled: The 
architect was not altogether to blame, because, 
in the midst of a busy practice it was 
manifestly impossible for him to devote time 
to the teaching of his pupils; it was conse- 
quently left to the men of the office. It was te 
remedy this state of things that the Association 
had established the day classes. The Associa- 
tion wished to give a young man an oppor- 
tunity to prepare himself to enter an architect’s 
office by teaching him in a methodical and 
systematic way the ABC of the profession. 
This would obviously be to the advantage of 
the student, and it would also be to the 
advantage of the architect, for from the day the 
student entered the office he would be useful 
and capable of considerably helping the archi- 
tect. The committee were perfectly well 
aware that other bodies had established schools 
more or less on the lines the Association pro- 
posed to institute them, but it was thought that 
the Association was better qualified to direct 
such a school than any other educational body. 
The organisation of the scheme had exercised 
the minds of committees of the Association, for 
several years, anda very large amount of con- 
sideration had been given to the matter in 
order to organise the school on a most satisfac- 
tory basis. A large number of eminent archi- 
tects had been consulted, and had placed their 
advice at the disposal of the Association. The 
committee believed they were instituting the 
school on such a basis as would render it of 
permanent benefit to the profession. 

The Chairman also responded. He desired 
to refer to the death of one or two very dis- 
tinguished members of the Association, whose 
loss every one would lament. One was their 
friend and benefactor, Mr. Arthur Cates, who, 
only a few months ago, promised 250/. to the 
new premises fund. Only last year Mr. Cates 
rejoined the Association, paying thirty-four 
years’ subscription in order to do so ; and last 
year he gave them the chairman’s hammer— 
one of those little marks of his kindly feeling 





towards them. Mr. Cates was honorary secre- 
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tary of the Association for some years. Another 
great loss they and the profession had suffered 
was the unexpected death of Mr. J. M. Brydon, 
who was on the Advisory Council for the Day 
School, and was one of the Visitors to the 
Class of Design. His kindly sympathy and tact 
in criticising drawings of the students was 
remarkable. Mr. Brydon was a most popular 
Visitor, and whenever his name was down for 
a subject he was sure to have a room full of 
students, The Association also had to regret 
the loss of Mr. William Young, who (as did 
Mr. Brydon) promised very substantial help to 
the premises fund. It might interest the com- 
pany to know that the Association had had 
fifteen of its members in the war in South 
Africa—mostly Volunteers—and three of them 
had been lost, while one was dangerously 
ill. With regard to the scheme which the 
Association had on hand, they were con- 
ducting their educational work on_ lines 
which were thoroughly characteristic of Eng- 
land. We were slow to move, but we were 
proceeding in a scientific way—namely, by 
experiment, and refraining from adopting any 
foreign model wholesale. It might be said, 
“Why should the profession undertake the 
teaching as well as the examination?” He 
thought it was a wise plan to do so. Who 
but architects could know thoroughly the needs 
of young men training to be architects? It was 
consequently felt that the training should be 
kept in the hands of architects. In regard to 
new premises for the Association, the Com- 
mittee had the matter deeply at heart, and he 
felt confident that during the next year a site 
would be found and a scheme would be before 
them, which, it was hoped, they would sub- 
scribe liberally to. 

Professor F. M. Simpson proposed the toast 
of “ Lecturers and Instructors.” Any one who 
attempted at the present time architectural 
education in London laboured under great dis- 
advantages. Architectural education was in its 
infancy and whether or not the new scheme of 
the Association would succeed he could not 
say. If they compared the way in which 
architectural education was managed in Ger- 
many in the big polytechnics, and in America 
in the big university colleges, and if they 
thought of the collections of casts, drawings, 
photographs to be found in those imposing 
buildings, and of the large staff of instructors—of 
everything, in fact, which could help and assist 
architectural education, and then thought 
of the premises of the Association in Great 
Marlborough-street, he thought they would 
agree with him that in London (and the whole 
of England) any one who attempted architec- 
tural education laboured under great disadvan- 
tages. Any scheme which was started should 
be on such a scale that it would command 
absolute respect from everybody who was 
interested in this important subject. The 
lecturers and instructors had laboured earnestly 
in the cause of architectural education, and it 
was a fortunate thing for the Association that 
it had been able to command such good men. 
He knew of four gentlemen, and there might 
be others, who had been working in the Asso- 
ciation classes from the beginning, viz., Messrs. 
Pomeroy, Lewis, Farrow, and Hulme. With 
the toast he coupled the name of Professor F. 
E. Hulme. 

Professor Hulme, in reply, said the labours 
of the instructors were labours of love. In 
regard to the new day classes, whatever else 
might be wanting to make them a success, it 
would not be the hearty co-operation of the 
teaching staff. 

Professor Roger Smith then gave the toast 
of “The Guests,” coupled with the name of 
Mr. G, L. Gomme, who responded. 

The other toasts were ‘The Committee and 
Officers,” proposed by Mr. F. T. W. Gold- 
smith, Mr. G. B. Carvill responding, and “ The 
Press,” proposed by Mr. F. G. F. Hooper. 
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BUILDING IN LEEDS.—The number of plans sub- 
mitted at a meeting of the Sub-Improvements 
(Building Plans) Committee of the Leeds City 
Council, held on the 24th ult, was 158. The 
number of houses shown upon the plans amounted 
to 179. Among the larger buildings represented 
were those ot the West Riding Union Bank in Park- 
row, and a new Baptist chapel and schools in 
Malvern-road, Holbeck. Plans of the new police- 
station and branch free library that the Council 
propose to erect at the junction of Dewsbury-road 
and Hunslet Hall-road, as well as plans of the last 
of the buildings projected by the Leeds Estates 
Ccmpany, Limited, were also put in. The Estates 
Com pany are about to erecta public-house in Vicar- 
lane in place of the Dojp niin. 





THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: 
CONFERENCE AT SOUTHAMPTON, 


THE Surveyors’ Institution held its country 
conference this year at Southampton, on 
Thursday and Friday last week. On Thurs- 
day the delegates had a siiting at the Hartley 
Institute, where the Mayor of Southampton 
(Alderman G. A. E. Hussey), accompanied by 
the Deputy-Mayor (Alderman G. J. Tilling, 
J.P.) and the Town Clerk, held an official 
reception. 

His Worship, in welcoming the delegates, 
said he was sure it was a matter of regret to 
all of them that their President, Mr. John 
Shaw, was unable to be present that day owing 
to indisposition. It was a matter of congratu- 
lation to them that the President-elect, Sir 
John Rolleston, was able to take Mr. Shaw’s 
place. 

Sir John Rolleston, on behalf of the members 
of the Institution, thanked the Mayor for the 
reception he had given them. 

The business of the conference was then 
proceeded with. Sir John Rolleston presided. 

Mr. W. Burrough Hill, Fellow, read a 
paper on “ Southampton, its Past and Present.” 
Southampton 100 years ago was but a small 
town with possibly about 8,000 inhabitants, and 
now, as the preliminary report of the new 
census showed, it had a population of over 
103,000. Southampton and district had many 
indications of prehistoric population, flint 
implements of the Early and the Late 
Flint Age having been discovered in the 
gravel beds of rivers and watercourses, An 
exceedingly fine and highly-finished speci- 
men was discovered in some drainage works 
under his superintendence only a year or two 
since, and an expert in such matters gave it as 
his opinion that the implement probably dated 
from about 20008.Cc. The discoveries of Roman 
pottery and coins had from time to time been 
very numerous, but he was sorry to say that 
most of these relics had been sold or bartered 
away by the finders for a few shillings, and no 
carefully arranged collection had been made 
or preserved. He recently discovered when 
excavating at a depth of some few feet at 
Portswood, near the ancient landmark “ Lang- 
hearne Gate,” for the construction of roads on 
the Hampton Park Estate, two very fair speci- 
mens of early Roman pottery. No doubt the 
configuration of the whole district was alto- 
gether different in prehistoric times,and it was 
beyond question that Southampton possessed 
one of the finest harbours in England, which, 
owing to its position with reference to the 
Isle of Wight, enjoys the very exceptional 
advantage of a second or double tide, which 
practically ensured four hours of high water 
out of every twelve. There seemed ground 
for believing that Southampton existed as a 
British settlement in pre-Roman times, but 
this was little more than conjecture. The 
Romans doubtless first occupied the position 
known as Clausentum, which they made a 
fortified station, it being situated on a river 
which formed a natural highway. After some 
reference tothe ancient history of Southampton, 
Mr. Burrough Hill said that Southampton was 
rapidly becoming a seaport of the first import- 
ance, principally owing to the enterprise of the 
London and South-Western Railway Company, 
who now owned the docks. In addition to the 
Empress Dock, of about 184 acres, there was 
the Prince of Wales dry dock, the largest 
graving dock in the world. The town had 
many advantages, such as the parks, the mag- 
nificent Common of nearly 370 acres, with its 
drives, walks, cricket and golf grounds, amid 
beautiful gorse, fir, oak, elm, and other timber 
trees, approached through the fine Avenue, 
which all tend to make it especially attractive 
as a residential town as well as a seaport. The 
Sewerage Works, Refuse Destructor, the Elec- 
tricity Works, the Electric Tram Service, the 
Docks, the Pier, the Ancient Walls, and 
many other objects of interest are all 
well worth a visit. The Southampton High- 
street, with the Above Bar-street (which was a 
continuation of the High-street), was one of 
the finest and most picturesque streets in 
England. In other respects Southampton 
enjoyed special advantages. While only 
about one and three-quarter hours from 
London, it was within a short drive of the 
New Forest, with its 92,000 acres of sylvan 
scenery of almost unrivalled beauty. The Isle 
of Wight could easily be reached by well- 
appointed steamers, and Bournemouth and 
Salisbury could each be reached in about an 





hour. Attention was called to a magnificently 


carved black oak chimney-pj : 
business premises in the High atrest =e 
years since a fire occurred at these pre few 
and to save it from destruction this pn ’ 
piece was torn down and thrown out te 
window. Fortunately, the fire did not " 
the apartment, and the greatest paing Teach 
taken in restoring the chimneypiece and th 
panelling to the room, which the owner 7 
always willing to show to antiquaries ver 
others interested in old Southampton ~ 
picturesque and beautiful remains of N le 
Abbey and Beaulieu, on the other side of th, 
water, were referred to, and other particu . 
connected with the town were alluded to ‘ia 
Mr. Albert Buc*s (Worcester) Proposeda y f 
of thanks to Mr. Burrough Hill for hi se" 
interesting and valuable paper. 7 
Mr. Rees (Swansea) seconded the Proposi 
tion, which was agreed to. dnd 
Mr. F. J. Smith (Chairman of the Receptio 
Committee) then read a paper on “The New 
Forest.” In the course of his paper he stated 
that to the critical eye of the scientific forester 
the general aspect of the Forest was somewhat 
disappointing. Much more was expected in 
the direction of scientific forestry than could 
under existing circumstances, be attained, > 
an ordinary observer it was one of the most 
beautiful places on earth, presenting charac. 
teristics which could not be equalled else. 
where. Its very antiquity gave it a beauty 
peculiar to itself. The ancient woods and 
wide stretches of undulating moorland com. 
manded panoramic views of a charming 
country, contiguous to, or interspersed with, 
the well-wooded estates of private owners: 
but the Forest itself was singularly 
destitute of those sheets of water which 
always imparted a special beauty to woodland 
scenery. The open character of the Forest and 
its ever-changing scenery offered facilities of 
great variety for landscapes—over hill and dale 
or between the lawns and glades ; but the woods 
taken by themselves were not so varied and 
picturesque, neither of the same uniform growth, 
nor so grand as those, for instance, at Windsor 
Forest and Parks, which had the distinct ad- 
vantage of water in the foreground or distance, 
The peculiar charm of the New Forest con. 
sisted of its old naturally-grown woods, its 
beeches, with gnarled trunks and many 
leaders ; wide-spreading oaks, which for the 
time being retain their characteristic beauty, 
with the constantly changing colour of their 
surroundings, and of the numerous species of 
flora. These, together with the furze and 
heath of several varieties, formed a round of 
change during spring, summer, and autumn 
which it would be hard to equal elsewhere. 
The New Forest existed in primeval times 
without doubt ; and it was believed to be the 
only relic in England of the pristine forest, 
where Nature had been permitted to hold her 
own, unaided and undisturbed by the hand of 
man. After some historical reference to the New 
Forest, its physical features, together with its 
geological aspect, were dealt with, and allusion 
was made to the modern laws dealing with the 
Forest, as well as to the general policy;of the 
Crown. In his general conclusions Mr. Smith 
said popular sentiment had made much more 
of the enclosing of the forest wastes than was 
justified by the facts. The public always 
enjoyed the open spaces of the Forest, and 
there was no intention, so far as he saw, to 
enclose the Forest as a whole, nor to exclude 
the public, who, on the passing of the Act of 
1877, gained no more than they enjoyed before 
in the way of liberty and recreation. But s0 
far as preserving the ancient ornamental woods 
was concerned, a great loss to the public was 
incurred, not only as regards the a 
trees, but the ultimate amenity and value of the 
national property as a whole, When those 
trees were gone, of what value was the peony 
without them? By all means, he urged t “d 
should preserve and maintain the Forest by 
sound practical methods as a national property 
for the benefit of the whole community, y 
the beneficial interest could be equitay s- 
tributed, but where interests were So conflic nf 
and brought into opposition, it was better 
sever them and dissolve the partnership, 
rights being justly compensated. a 
of some kind as an open forest was oa 
importance to residents within and rg 
to the forest as affecting their interests aie 
those of the general public; and ne the 
of the open character of the forest was miter 
intaini ights of the com 
purpose of maintaining the rig bie 
moners at the expense of the public, 
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rights were of more value to those commoner 
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ed in or near the forest, as compared 
with those who might exercise rights attached 

Jands situated at a distance from the forest ; 
Pi agaiD, the public generally did not derive 
anys by reason of the open orna- 
any advantage DY 

ntal character of the forest, other than that 
me ‘ed before or after the Act of 1877; but 
lly paid very dearly for those privileges. 
Nol only would disafforestation save the forest 

to the public, but would be a great boon to the 
commoners, especially to small holders. The 

per then referred to the necessity for estab- 
ishing a School of Forestry, and the excep- 
ional advantages possessed by the Hartley 
College for the purpose. 

Mr. A. Vernon (High Wycombe) proposed a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Smith for his paper. 

Mr. T. A. Dixon (Northampton) seconded the 
proposition, and Mr. W. Burrough Hill referred 
to the value of some of the rights of property 
in the New Forest. ¥ ‘ 

The proposition was carried unanimously. 

Mr, Philip E. Pilditch next read a paper on 
“Recent Proposals for an Amendment of the 
law and Practice as to Ancient Lights,” 
which we print on another page. Mr. Horsfall 
Halifax) proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Piditch, and the proposition having been 
seconded by Mr. Woodward (London) and 
supported by Mr. Howard Martin (London), 
was carried by acclamation. 

An adjournment for luncheon then took 
place, the members proceeding to the Royal 
Pier at the invitation of the Mayor (Alderman 
G. A. E. Hussey). The Mayor presided, and 
was supported by Sir John F. L. Rolleston, 
M.P., and others. 

Afterlunch the members returned to Hartley 
Institute, when Mr. Charles Pell Hall read a 
paper on “ The Liability of Farm Fires Caused 
by Sparks from Railway Engines.” Fires of 
considerable extent, involving serious losses to 
growing crops and plantations, were of more 
frequent occurrence than most people not con- 
cerned as owners or Occupiers of land near a 
railway were aware. He suspected that many 
members of the Institution had practical experi- 
ence of the extent of the injuries inflicted, and 
would be able to add materially to the available 
information on the subject, and testify to the 
necessity for the Bill introduced by Mr. Hudson 
and read a second time in the House of Com- 
mons this Session. Reference was made to 
various cases on the subject, and it was urged 
that the onus of proof of negligence should be 
placed upon the companies, instead of as now 
on the agriculturist. 

Mr. E. Pitts Squarey (Salisbury) proposed a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Hall for his paper. 

Mr. R. F. Sturge (Bristol) seconded the pro- 
position, and a discussion followed, in which 
Messrs. French (Dublin), Jeans (Marlborough), 
Lynwood, C. W. Gater (Salisbury), Bowman 
(Cumberland), Rees and W. E. Mills (Cheshire) 
took part, and the proposition was carried 
unanimously. 

a = having replied, the proceedings 

A numerous company attended the dinner of 
the Institution, which took place in the even- 
ing, at the South-Western Hotel. The Presi- 
dent-elect (Sir John F. L. Rolleston, M.P.) 
occupied the chair in the absence of the 
President, and was supported by the Mayor 
Alderman G. A. E. Hussey), the Deputy-Mayor 
pserman G. J. Tilling, J.P.), Sir Barrington 
imeon, Bart. M.P., Colonel D. A. Johnston, 
RE. (Director-General, Ordnance Survey) 
Mieut.-Col. Hellard, R.E., Mr. C. J Owens 
(General Manager, London and South-Western 
sig Company), the Rev. Canon Durst, the 

ger Lascelles (Deputy-Surveyor, New 
+ og ; SB Linthorne (Town Clerk), 
dents) ‘a a “ A. Buck (Vice-Presi- 
Howard Martin, G. Mpa — WE 
at (members of the Council), E. P, Squarey 
\Vasi-F resident), F. J. Smith (Provincial Chair- 
T J.C. Rogers (Secretary), &c. 
¢ following day was devoted to visits to 
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" Annual Meeting. 
tain * annual general meeting of the Insti- 
on was held on Monday at No. 12, Great 
Ra Se-street, the President-elect, Sir John F.L. 
nleston, M.P., presiding, 
Bin. er grk Secretary, read the thirty-third 
a ‘he Council, which stated that the 
no oan Fellows remains the same as last 
a é the total number of members is 
ds a! compared with 3,096 a year ago. 
nstitution has lost by death during the 
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year some of its oldest and most respected 
members, among them Mr. John Cross, of 
Manchester, who served on the Council of the 
Institution from 1890 to 1895, and took a large 
share in the successful launching and subse- 
quent working of the Counties Palatine Pro- 
vincial Committee ; Mr. Edward Smyth, who 
served for thirteen years on the governing 
body of the Institution, and acted as unpaid 
examiner in one of the most difficult and 
exacting subjects for nearly twenty years; 
Mr. Jacob Wilson Fair, who served on the 
Council for several years, and also rendered 
valuable services as Provincial Chairman for his 
district; Mr. J. K. Fisher, of Market Harborough, 
who acted for several years as Chairman of 
the Leicester, Northampton, and Rutland Com- 
mittee ; Mr. T. D. Smellie, of Glasgow, one of 
the oldest members of the Institution in Scot- 
land, being one of the first 150 to join it in 
1868 ; Mr. J. W. Kemsley, and Mr. Joseph 
Goddard. The amount received during the 
year in Fellows’ subscriptions was practically 
identical with that of last year, while the sub- 
scriptions of the two classes of associates and 
students show together an increase of slightly 
over 150/. The amount received for “ hire of 
rooms” was about Iool. more than last year. 
The total investments, calculated at current 
prices, represent a sum of 13,724/. 19s. The 
support the Benevolent Fund has received 
during the fifteen months since its establish- 
ment, while not inconsiderable as regards 
amount, is not very satisfactory as regards the 
number of subscribers. The amount received 
is a little over 7,100/., one-half of which has 
been subscribed by sixteen members and 74 per 
cent. by forty-four members, while the total 
number of contributors falls considerably short 
of 300 out of a possible 2,800. 

“The 362 candidates who sat for the different pro- 
fessional examinations in March, 1901, include fifty- 
three candidates who, having in a previous year 
passed in the examination as a whole, but failed in 
passing their ‘typical’ subject, were required, in 
order to complete the examination qualifying for 
election to the class of membership for which they 
desired to enter, to come up again in the ‘typical’ 
subject appertaining to their division and sub- 
division. The number of these candidates was, in 
the land agency sub-division seven, all of whom 
passed ; in the valuation sub-division twenty-nine, 
of whom twenty-one passed ; and in the building 
sub-division seventeen, of whom ten passed. The 
number of candidates who, while obtaining the 
requisite pass marks in the examination as a 
whole, failed to pass in their ‘typical’ subject, 
and were therefore referred back to their studies in 
that particular subject, was thirty-three. As was 
the case last year, professional examinations were 
held contemporaneously with the English examina- 
tions, both in Scotland and in Dublin, adjusted as 
far as possible to special features of practice in 
those parts of the United Kingdom. .... 

The Council ask the members to again join them 
in according hearty thanks to the honorary exami- 
ners, who have undertaken the onerous duty of 
setting the papers and awarding the marks in many 
of the most important subjects. Among these, out- 
side the ranks of the Council, many of whom under- 
took to act as honorary examiners, special thanks 
are due to his Honour Judge Philbrick, K.C., Mr. 
E. J. Castle, K.C., Mr, J. W. Willis Bund, Mr. H. A. 
Rigg, and Mr. R. F. Colam, who undertook the 
legal papers, and Mr. F. Lee, Mr. C. John Mann, 
Mr. J. W. Penfold, Mr. E. B. I’Anson, Mr. W. Eve, 
Mr. Gilbert Murray, Mr. A. L. Ryde, and Mr. F. W 
D. Theobald. Special thanks are also due to Mr. 
W. Fraser, of Glasgow, who took upon himself 
most of the work of organising and carrying through 
the professional examinations in Scotland. 

For some years past the Special Certificate 
Examinations have fallen into abeyance, the number 
of candidates who offered themselves being too 
small to justify the expense involved. In conse- 
quence of representations that the uncertainty as to 
the holding of these examinations in any particular 
year, discouraged entries, the Council determined to 
hold these examinations in 1900, irrespective of the 
number of applications for admission, with the 
following result :—Three candidates entered for the 
Forestry Examination and three for the Examina- 
tion in Sanitary Science, of whom one candidate, in 
forestry, failed to present himself. Of the five who 
actually came up, two-candidates in forestry and 
two in sanitary science satisfied the examiners. It 
is hoped that this result will encourage a larger 
entry in future years. The examinations will be 
held again this year, but the Council have decided 
that in future they shall be held triennially..... 

The time has arrived when the Council are able 
to place the members in possession of all the facts 
relating to the rehousing of the Institution, and, in 
doing so, they avail themselves of the opportunity 
of recording, in the briefest possible form, the 
various steps taken for the purpose. Soon after the 
building of the old lecture-hall in 1872, it became 
apparent that a much more comprehensive scheme 
would shortly have to be considered, should the 
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Society continue to grow and prosper. For a time 
there was a prospect that the rehousing of the 
Institution would be effected, on favourable con- 
ditions, under clauses inserted for the purpose in 
the several Westminster Improvement Bills, but, 
after many vicissitudes, these Bills came to nothing, 
owing to the intervention of the Government, who 
took the question of the widening of Parliament- 
street into their own hands. Early in 1894 the 
Council felt that action could no longer be deferred. 
With the growth of the membership and the general 
enlargement of the scope of the work carried 
on by the Institution, the accommodation had 
become totally inadequate. The lecture hall was 
frequently overcrowded, and the extension of the 
library was completely stopped for lack of shelf 
room, while the want of reading and other rooms 
for general use was much felt by the members. 
Negotiations were consequently opened with the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, with a view to the 
acquisition of the two remaining houses in Little 
George-street, but, on consideration, the Council 
deemed it advisable to carry out the larger scheme 
of acquiring the whole block (including the corner 
house, No. 13, Great George-street), which would 
provide a site amounting in the aggregate to a little 
over 6,700 superficial feet. The rents received by 
the Commissioners for the five houses on this 
site, including the two already occupied by 
the Institution, amounted to 1,070/. per annum, 


but + after protracted negotiations, conducted 
with great skill by the late Mr. Arthur 
Garrard and Mr. H. T. Steward, an agree- 


ment was finally arrived at by which the Institution 
was to be granted the lease of the whole site for 
999 years at a rental of 1,000/. per annum, subject 
to an undertaking to rebuild the whole block 
according to plans to be approved by the Commis- 
sioners. Before doing so, it was necessary to buy 
up the intermediate lease of the house No. 4, Little 
George-street, which was effected for a sum of 
7501. It was evident from the sketch plans pre- 
pared by Mr. Steward for the use of the Building 
Committee that a great improvement in the appear- 
ance of the new building would result from the re- 
moval of the archway and superstructure which 
spanned the northern end of Little George-street, 
one-half of it appertaining to No. 14, Great George- 
street, and an agreement was come to with the ad- 
joining leaseholders, under which they surrendered 
their interest on consideration of a payment of 
500). towards the cost of rearranging the 
west side of their building..... By September, 
1895, the terms of the new lease were formally 
agreed upon, and designs, based upon the sketch 
plans prepared by the Building Committee, were 
invited from several eminent architects, four pre- 
miums of roo gs. each being’ paid in connexion 
with the competition. Ultimately the designs of 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., were accepted, and 
immediate steps were taken to obtain tenders for 
the work. These varied from 31,610/. to 27,7721., 
the latter, that of Messrs. Foster & Dicksee, of 
London and Rugby, being accepted. The amount 
was increased later on by additional payments of 
7ool. in respect of the employment of a special 
stone of greater durability than that at first speci- 
fied, and by a sum of 950. for extra foundations, 
necessitated by the treacherous nature of the sub- 
soil. The contractors undertook to complete the 
building in fifteen months, but owing toa number 
of delays arising from various causes the build- 
ing was not handed over for occupation 
until May, 1899—two years and eight months 
after the signing of the contract..... It may 
be mentioned that the outlay on new furni- 
ture and fittings amounted approximately to a sum 
of 1,000). It will be satisfactory to the members to 
know that the whole outlay has been met out of 
accumulated funds, and that no debt whatever 
remains upon the building. Everything points to the 
fact that the policy of rebuilding on a comprehen- 
sive scale has resulted in a great increase of prestige 
to the Institution, while from the point of view ot 
material advantage it cannot be doubted that it has 
become the owner of a property which will in time 
acquire a greatly increased value, owing to the grow- 
ing scarcity of building sites in the City of West- 
minster. ,.. 

There have been large additions to the library 
during the year, and a further outlay will shortly 
be made on the purchase of books. There is shelf 
accommodation for about 15,000 volumes. The 
present number of volumes is, approximately, 8,000. 
During the year the whole of the Law text-books 
have been replaced by the newest editions, and 
many other text-books of the kind have been added 
to the collection. In response to a request from 
some of the junior members, the Council decided, 
as an experiment, to open the library on every 
week -day evening (Saturdays excepted) from 
October 1 to March 31. This had already been 
tried on two previous occasions,- with not v 
satisfactory results. The following figures will 
show to what extent the younger members have 
availed themselves, during the past session, of the 
opportunities thus afforded them. 

The total number of readers who haves used the 
library during the evening from October to March 
was 72, of whom 35 (say half) attended once. 
Twelve—or one-third of the remainder—attended 
twice, and the remaining 25 averaged 534 times. 





The average attendance during the six months was 
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2°5 per night. On 16 evenings, out of a total of 
112, no one attended. The library catalogue having 
become difficult for purposes of reference, owing to 
the great number of interpolations, the whole of the 
manuscript portion has been rewritten, and will 
form, with the last printed edition (that of 1893), a 
complete catalogue to the collections. This is a 
necessary preliminary step to the republication of 
the catalogue, which will shortly engage the atten- 
tion of the Council. The forestry collections have 
a'so been carefully rearranged and catalogued, and 
the Council will be glad to see these collections 
considerably extended by gifts of timber specimens, 
which the members are in such an excellent position 
for contributing. It may be mentioned that the 
two geological collections, one acquired by the 
Council many years ago and the other recently 
presented by Professor C. E. Curtis, have now, 
with the valuable assistance of Dr. Woodward, of 
the Natural History Museum, been thoroughly 
classified and arranged in such a form as to be of 
real utility to the members... .. . 

During the session the Council have promised 
financial support to, and have nominated two of 
their members (Mr. A, R. Stenning and Mr. A. 
Vernon) to act on, a Joint Committee of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution and the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, appointed for the purpose of 
collecting and tabulating information from all parts 
of the country as to damage to buildings resulting 
from lightning, to discover, if possible, how far 
buildings are rendered lightning-proof by modern 
systems of protection, and to ascertain what im- 
proved methods might be adopted. It is hoped 
that the members of the Institution in various parts 
of the country will assist the Committee by agreeing 
to act as observers, so that actual details, noted on 
the spot, may be forthcoming. Communications 
should be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Lightning Research Committee, 9, Conduit-street, 
W. 


' The Council also decided during the session to 
co-operate with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on a Joint Committee with reference to 
the amendment of the law and practice as to 
ancient lights, appointing as their representatives 
on the Committee Mr. H. T. Steward, Mr. A. R. 
Stenning, Mr. H, Chatfeild Clarke, and Mr. G. M. 
Freeman, K.C., all of whom devoted a great deal of 
time to the consideration of the subject. As the 
result of their deliberations, the Committee decided 
to draft a Bill for introduction into Parliament, 
and the Council have agreed to share (up to a 
certain amount) with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects the expense involved. The draft will 
come up for consideration very shortly. 

The number of applications from members 
requiring assistants, and from the latter seeking 
professional employment, has been about the same 
as last year... . The number of names at present 
on the register is about seventy.” 

The report and balance-sheet having been 
adopted, a vote of thanks was accorded to 
Messrs. H. C. Newmarch and C. P. Hall for 
their services as auditors. 

Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke moved a vote 
of thanks to the President, Vice-Presidents, and 
other members and Associates of Council, for 
the able manner in which they had carried on 
the affairs of the Institution. 

Mr. King seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to. 

The Chairman (the President-elect) replied 
and thanked the members for electing him as 
President for the ensuing year of office ; after 
which Mr. Squarey, past-President, invested 
the Chairman with the Presidential chain of 
office. 

A hearty vote of thanks was then accorded 
to Mr, J. W. Penfold, Hon. Secretary, and Mr. 
Julian C. Rogers, Secretary, for their services 
during the past year; and these gentlemen 
having replied, the Chairman delivered the 
prizes to the successful students, as follows :-— 

The “Institution” Prize of the value of 
fifteen guineas was awarded to Mr. Montague 
Price Holmes, a “ Valuation” candidate in 
Division II., who obtained 794 out of a possible 
1,000 marks. 

The “Special” Prize of the value of ten 
guineas. was gained by Mr. Frederick Stanley 
Daniell, a candidate in the “ Valuation” Sub- 
Division of Division II, with 765 out of a 
possible 1,000 marks. 

The “ Crawter” Prize, awarded. for the best 
work in the subject ‘ Valuations” by a candi- 
date in Division IV., was awarded to Mr. 
Herbert Andrew Cromartie Warmington, who 
obtained 86 per cent. of the possible marks. 

The “Penfold” Gold Medal was this year 
won by Mr. William Edward Trent, who, in 
the “ Building” Sub-Division of Division IV., 
headed the list of Fellowship candidates with 
a total of 802 out of a possible 1,000. 

The “Penfold” Silver Medal, given to the 
candidate who, in either Division -Il.. or 
Division Ill., obtained the’ highest . pro- 
portionate number of marks, was awarded to 





Mr. David Llewellyn Paton, a candidate in Sub- 
Division II. of Division III., who'also gained 

The “Driver” Prize of the value of 15/., 
awarded to the candidate heading the list in 
the Division III. (direct Professional Associate- 
ship) examination. This candidate obtained 
976 out of a possible 1,200 marks. 

The “Daniel Watney” Prize of tol. was 
awarded in connexion with the Special Cer- 
tificate Examination in Forestry to Leslie 
Stuart Wood. ; 

For the “ Preliminary” Prize Messrs. W. C. 
Clemens and A. Salwey were bracketed equal 
at the head of the list in the Studentship 
Examination with 468 marks out of a possible 
500, anda “Preliminary” Prize in connexion 
with that examination was awarded to each. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded 
the proceedings. . 
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ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND» 
COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


A‘HomE Counties District Meeting of the 
members of the Association of Municipal and 
County Engineers was held at Chichester on 
Saturday, June 1. The members assembled in 
the Council Chamber of the Town Hall, where 
they were received and welcomed by the Mayor 
(Mr. R. Coombe Miller) andthe members of the 
Corporation. Mr. C. H. Lowe (Hampstead), 
President, occupied the chair, and among 
those present were Messrs. Radford (Putney), 
Norrington (Westminster), Winter (Poplar), 
F, J. C. May (Brighton), R. J. Thomas (Ayles- 
bury). Dyer (Southampton), Catt (Hayling), and 
others. 

The Mayor welcomed the members of the 
Association, remarking that their work was 
of the utmost practical utility. 

The President briefly acknowledged the 
reception accorded to the Association on the 
occasion of their first visit to Chichester, and 
said they wished to convey their best thanks 
to the Corporation for the use of the Council 
Chamber, 

Mr. Thomas, district secretary, informed the 
members that he had received a letter from 
Mr. Stallard, who was at Bloemfontein, 
acknowledging the congratulatory message 
forwarded by the Wimbledon meeting on his 
departure to South Africa on active service. 

Mr. J. Saunders, A.R,I.B.A., City Surveyor, 
then read a paper on “ Municipal Engineering 
Works in Chichester.” He said the question 
of restoring the Market Cross had been con- 
tinually under discussion, and the Committee 
of the Council were now again considering its 
state and would shortly report on the matter. 
The Corporation owned a quay situated in the 
Chichester harbour, and vessels of 350 tons 
burden could be berthed. There was a very 
good trade in corn, coal, &c., and about rool. 
yearly was handed over from the dues in relief 
of the borough rate. At the request of the 
Council, the author had prepared a scheme for 
enlarging the quay, dredging the channel, 
erecting new stores, and other works, and it 
was now under consideration. The Cor- 
poration also owned a navigable canal, 
joining the city with the Chichester har- 
bour; it was about 4} miles long, had two 
locks, and an extensive basin with commodious 
wharfs and storeyards on the southern side of 
the city. In 1890 the Corporation erected an 
isolation hospital at a cost of 2,230/., on lines 
suggested by the Local Government Board. 
There were two large wards, each 24 ft. by 
18 ft. by 12 {t. high, and two small wards each 
18 ft. by 12 ft. by 12 ft. high, with kitchens, 
caretakers’ house, laundry, mortuary, disinfect- 
ing rooms, &c. Previously to 1894 the city 
was without any drainage system, the general 
method of disposal of the sewage being by 
turning it into soaking cesspools. A scheme 
by Mr. Baldwin Latham was accepted, the 
sewers, nineteen miles in length, being de- 
signed to take sewage only, the surface water 
passing through old drains into the Lavant 
course: 

Every house was disconnected from the main 
sewers by a special form of interceptor trap, 
having an air inlet in the pavement opposite, 
the far end of the drain being carried up as a 
ventilating shaft. A considerable number of 
complaints respecting these air-inlets had been 
received, and occasionally, during particular 
atmospheric conditions, the air-inlets acted as 
outlets, and the emanations from the house 
drains offended the pedestrians in the streets. 
In all fairness, it should however be stated that 





every case of nuisance arising from the grat- 


a 

ings had invariably been found to be 

the house drains being improper] +] 
Properly { 

The outfall works were about a mile anda 

west of the city and occupied about 10 acres of 

ground. 

The sewage first entered a salmon 
running the whole length of the buildings, 
its course lime-water at the rate of three grain 
of lime per’ gallon of sewage was added first 
to render the sewage slightly alkaline, ang 
further down the salmon ladder alumina fettic 
at'the rate of three grains per gallon was also 
added, the whole passing then through a rough 
screen into the precipitation tanks, of which 
there are three, each measuring 55 ft. 6 in b 
20 ft. by 5 ft. averaged depth. Two of thee 
were worked each day while one was bein 
cleaned, the sludge being pumped up by chain 
pumps, and lime added in a mixing pit x 
the rate of I cwt. to 100 gallons’ of 
sludge. This was afterwards forced with 
direct - acting pumps into sludge pregse; 
The averaged dry weather flow of sewage was 
about 300,000 gallons per day, the amount of 
pressed cake being about 24 tons per week, and 
about half a ton of rough screenings per dy 
was taken off the gratings. The tank effluent 
was afterwards passed over about six acres of 
land, laid out on the ridge and furrow system 
and retained in a tidal storage tank, holding 
about 320,000 gallons, until the tide commenced 
to ebb, when it was discharged. The ground 
had been cultivated, and last year a very good 
crop of mangolds, cabbages, broccoli, white 
carrots, &c., was grown, the value realising 
about 8ol., and this about covered the working 
expenses. The effluent passed into. the 
Chichester harbour through a 21-in. pipe by 
means of a penstock valve and tidal flap. The 
harbour is’ of''great extent, and was subject to 
a tidal change of about 24,000,000,000 gallons 
per day. 

At the conclusion of the paper Mr. Saunders 
appealéd to the members not to discuss the 
sewage disposal works in any way, as the 
Corporation ‘were engaged in_ litigation in 
reference thereto, and the case was coming 
before the Courts in a week’s time. 

The President promised that the members 
would respect the wish of Mr. Saunders, and 
not discuss the sewage question in any way. 

Mr. Yabbicomb (Bristol) in moving a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Saunders for his paper, said that 
Chichester was to be congratulated upon 
having’ a Corporation so energetic and 9% 
appreciative of the necessities of modern life 
as to carry out all the important and useful 
works which Mr. Saunders had described. He 
would like to know if the isolation hospital a 
described in the paper had complied with the 
Lotal Government Board requirements (Mr. 
Saunders : “Yes.”). Mr. Yabbicomb said he 
was ititerested as he was building an isolation 
hospital, and he considered that Chichester 
had a hospital built on very economical lines. 

Mr. May (Brighton), who seconded, remarked 
that the works were so admirably explained 
that they did not lay themselves open to 
criticism. baled 

Mr. R. J. Thomas (Aylesbury) _congratu Cu 
Mr. Saunders upon thestate of his roads—their 
condition and the smoothness of their surface. 

Mr. Catt asked why the ancient city gale- 
ways had been demolished. 2 

The President congratulated the city or 
the preservation of its canals. In many ad 
of the country sufficient use was not made 
the canals. Canal transit was cheap, if it veo 
slow, but there was ord transit where tim 
was not an object in the bargain. 

Mr. Sanders, in reply, said he believed 
gateways were pulled down because He 
maintenance was an expense to the — 4 
believed the citizens in those days -— 
spend their money in riotous living. on 
could find in the old minute-books a : 
this : “The Council made merry, an ulled 
was about the time the gateways were er 
down. On the coronation of Queen — the 
made the conduit-pipes which suppli¢ 


town with water run with wine. the 


i t 
The members dined together @ 
Assembly Rooms, under the presidency of Ne 


Lowe, and the afternoon was devote * 
round of visits to the various public works. 
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CARNEGIE PUBLIC LIBRARY, agar 
One hundred and forty-six designs pon os: 
in in this competition, and the assess, . 


Leonard Stokes, has awarded the first premiam 





to Messrs. McKewan & Swan, Birmingham 
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RECENT PROPOSALS FOR AN AMEND- 
MENT OF THE LAW AND PRACTICE 
4s TO ANCIENT LIGHTS.* 


Tue purport of this paper is to give a brief 
ount of the efforts that are being made to 
ring about an amendment on that subject of 


l interest to most surveyors, provincial 


— s metropolitan, the law and practice 
‘ Ancient Lights, and to discuss the proposals 


it is, | think, generally agreed that the great 
pody of case law which has been built up upon 
the basis of the simple enactment on the Pre- 
ription Act of 1832, that “ when the access 
and use of light to and for any dwelling-house, 
workshop, or other building shall have been 
actually enjoyed therewith for the full period 
oftwenty years without interruption, the right 
thereto shall be deemed absolute and inde- 
feasible,” includes many judgments difficult to 
reconcile with one another, and that there is 
not to be deduced from them anything likea 
dear or definite rule by which the owner of an 
ancient light on the one hand, and the owner 
of property adjoining, upon which buildings 
are about to be erected or increased in size, on 
the other, are able to ascertain what are really 
their respective rights and to what limitations 
these rights are subject. 

The position of the doctrine of the 45 deg. ; 
theclaim to a right for a special quantity of 
jight for extraordinary purposes ; the defini- 
tion of what is meant by material and substan- 
tial injury to lights ; the question as to whether, 
if suficient light be left, it matters as to how 
much, beyond that sufficiency, is taken away— 
all these questions and others seem apparently 
tobe insoluble by the Courts and constitute a 
fruitful field for the production of differences 
and disputes between building-owners and the 
owners of ancient lights, and the cause of con- 
stant recourse to the Courts at considerable 
expense in money, time, inconvenience, and 
irritation, by way of injunctions to retain or 
actions for damages, with, in many cases, 
results which are satisfactory to neither party. 
Some have indeed gone further than this in 
their complaints of the state of the law, and 
have contended that the power given to the 
owner of even a very small and unimportant 
light to restrict or in any case delay the erec- 
tion of important buildings, has led to serious 
hardships, and has in some cases opened the 
door to what can be described as little short of 
blackmailing operations. And it is clear to 
anybody who has much to do with light and 
air cases in the Courts that it is difficult for 
the ordinary legal tribunals to deal with these 
technical questions without great waste of 
time, and in many cases uncertainty as to sub- 
santial justice being done. 

Actuated by these considerations, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in the beginning 
of 1900 came to the opinion that an alteration 
in the law of Ancient Lights was urgently 
needed, and placed itself in communication 
with the Surveyors’ Institution, and the two 
bodies appointed a Joint Committee which 
made a Report on the subject at the end of 
1900, which most of those present have 
probably seen. 

The contents of that Report may be sum- 
marised as follows :— 

_in the first place, it is proposed to limit the 
tight of the owner of an ancient light, where 
such right has not already been acquired, toa 
‘ight to receive light sufficient for all ordinary 
Purposes, but not to include a right to an 
enaty amount for special purposes. 
a Second place, the difficulty which is 
ae €xperienced of obstructing a light 
uch would otherwise in the course of time 
S dominant rights is obviated by it being 
tae within the power of the owner of 
Bg Property over which such rights 
we d, if acquired, be exercised, to give a legal 
4 de have the same effect as though such 
Wine ion had been put up and submitted to 

Tn the third ] 

“© Uird place, there is isi 
men sed regitvatinn ‘of Ot ak 
oa ps Romer to be pulled down, and I sup- 
ty on ine | the Report does not distinctly 

sy te identification of ancient lights 
rg In the old buildings. 
mS boildin ett place, there is a provision that 
acquire 4 8 oe after January I, 1905, shall 

y further rights of light and air 
(ts = e 





*A = ‘ 
last welt he 5 Philip E. Pilditch read on Thursday 
at Southampton, onference of the Surveyors’ Institution 


where it abuts on any way used by the public 
as an access to various tenements. 

In the fifth place (and this constitutes one of 
the most important parts of the Report), pro- 
vision is made for the settlement of differences 
arising between a building-owner and the 
owner of adjoining ancient lights by means of 
a tribune formed of the surveyor for either 
party or of their umpire, with power to the 
umpire of determining “ the right of the build- 
ing-owner to carry out his intended works, 
the alteration (if any) necessary to be made in 
carrying out the proposed new buildings or 
alterations to prevent or lessen the obstructions 
complained of, and the amount (if any) of com- 
pensation of every description to be made to 
the owner, lessee, or occupier, the alterations 
or improvements to the adjoining premises by 
light-reflecting surfaces, enlargement of lights, 
heightening of premises, or other means, the 
amount of costs to be paid by each or either 
party, and generally all matters required to 
arrive at a settlement.” 

And there is a provision for an appeal to a 
committee consisting of an architect, a sur- 
veyor, and a barrister with power to decide 
whether and to what extent the proposed new 
buildings shall be amended or the dominant 
premises altered. In any case in which a 
larger sum than 5oo/. is awarded either in 
money, damage, or works, or in which the 
interference with the proposed works exceeds 
500/. in value, there is power of appeal to the 
High Court. Then side by side with the 
powers just previously described given to the 
surveyors, the tribunal,and the High Court 
there is, in the sixth place, a provision that in 
any action to restrain a building on the ground 
of its interference with rights of light, and 
whether an interim injunction has been 
obtained or not, either party may apply to a 
judge either to hear the same with an assessor 
or assessors, or to refer it to arbitration in the 
manner before provided. 

This Report is in process of being drafted 
as a Bill, which will then be taken into con- 
sideration by the Council of the Incorporated 
Law Society with the view of the co-operation 
of that body-being obtained. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the proposals which have been 
made really amount to this :— 

The basis of the law is so far defined as to 
eliminate from the rights of an adjoining 
owner any right to light for extraordinary 
purposes, and to limit them to a right to 
receive light sufficient for all ordinary pur- 
poses, and that the settlement of the question 
which may arise as to whether sufficient light 
has been left for all ordinary purposes may 
either proceed in a way similar to that obtain- 
ing in the case of party-walls under the London 
Building Act (except that the third surveyor or 
architect called in on light and air cases is to 
be an independent umpire and not to act in 
conjunction with one or both of the ex parie 
surveyors), with an appeal to a technical com- 
mittee, and beyond that to the High Court ; or 
apparently he may still proceed in the old way 
by an application for an injunction to restrain, 
which may be referred by the judge to the 
arbitration before described if it appears to him 
the claim may be satisfied by damages. This, 
put briefly, is what the present proposals 
amount to, but before saying a few words upon 
them, it may be useful to make some remarks 
upon the more important of the recent cases 
which have occupied the Courts which exem- 
plify the accuracy of the view that some sim- 
plification of the legal basis for our practice in 
the subject is absolutely essential. : 

In the Appeal Court case of Brown v 
Collings, which was decided in 1899, the 
Master of the Rolls, Lords Justices Rigby and 
Vaughan Williams concurring, said “it was a 
question of degree whether there had been 
such obstruction or diminution of light as to 
render the premises uncomfortable or unfit for 
the ordinary purposes of habitation or of carry- 
ing on business. He came to the conclusion 
that a considerable quantity of light which had 
formerly access to the plaintiff's windows had 
been cut off by reason of the defendant’s 
building. There ought to be an injunction to 
compel the defendant to pull down sc much of 
his building as obstructed the access of light as 
previously enjoyed in the plaintiff's buildings.” 
This was a case where the offending building 
was to be from 69 ft. to 70 ft. distant from the 
ancient lights, and the extreme height of same 
from ground to top of gable was 44 ft. and no 
more. A portion of the offending wall would 
have been 32 ft. high, and the Master of the 





Rolls in his judgment said he thought the 


defendant’s building should not be above 25 ft. 
high, and subsequent words he used indicated 
that it was his opinion that it was net enough 
to consider whether the plaintiff had a sufficient 
quantity of light left, but that what had to be 
considered was the amount taken away. This 
seems to be a strong judgment in favour of the 
contention that the owner of an ancient light is 
entitled to all the light he has enjoyed through 
it for the statutory period. 

It was not many months, however, before a 
decision embodying quite different principles 
was given by Mr. Justice Wright, who held, 
in the case of Warren v. Brown, that a house 
is not necessarily entitled ‘to have all, or sub- 
stantially all, the same light coming to its 
windows as during the twenty years,” as this 
would impose on servient tenements an un- 
reasonable burden and might involve grave 
public inconveniences. Nor, if that were law, 
could there well be any presumption that so 
long as 45 deg. of light, or some approximate 
angle, is left there is no actionable wrong.” 
The judge, therefore, having found that there 
was sufficient light left for all ordinary pur- 
poses of inhabitancy or business, nonsuited 
the plaintiff and apparently resuscitated the 
45-deg. angle theory in a great measure. 

This judgment was followed by Mr. Justice 
Joyce, who held in the case of the Home and 
Colonial Stores, Limited, v. Colls, in a case 
where the back part of rooms enjoying light 
through an ancient window was so dark as to 
have needed artificial light on ordinary days, 
but where the remainder of the plaintiffs’ 
premises would, after the erection of the 
defendant’s building, be well and sufficiently 
lighted for all ordinary purposes, non-suited 
the plaintiffs, although it was shown that they 
would lose a considerable quantity of the light 
they had previously enjoyed, feeling bound, as 
he stated, to follow the decision in the case of 
Warren v. Brown until it was upset. 

Apparently the Appeal Court case of Brown 
v. Collings did not seem to be available for use 
by either of these judges in arriving at their 
decisions ; there is no reference to it either in 
the arguments or judgments. I understand 
that both judgments are to be appealed 
against. 

A subsequent case in which I was engaged, 
and which occupied one of the judges above- 
mentioned the better part of three days, rests 
at the present moment upon an expression of 
opinion by the judge, in which a distinction 
was drawn which appears to modify to a great 
extent in certain cases the dictum laid down in 
the last two-mentioned cases, but under the 
circumstances I cannot say more than that at 
the moment. ; 

I do net quote these cases as giving in any 
way an exhaustive description of the tendency 
of recent cases, but simply as indications of 
how complicated the question has become and 
how impossible it is for a layman, even though 
he possesses the technical knowledge which 
the practising surveyor or architect should 
have, to guide his clients as to what he is in 
building entitled to do, or what, if the owner 
of an ancient light, he has the power to 
prevent his neighbour doing ; and I think they 
show very clearly that some such proposals as 
those now made are very desirable in the 
interests of all owners of property. 

Some of these proposals appear to me to 
demand consideration. That part of the pre- 
liminary proposition which provides that no 
right may be acquired to an extraordinary 
amount of light for special purposes would 
most certainly have been the subject of 
animadversion on the part of that section of 
the community who habitually use light for 
special purposes, such as watchmakers, gold- 
smiths, precious stone merchants, and those 
utilising processes necessitating discrimination 
in the selection of colours, who in some cases 
might find the amount of light they have 
enjoyed reduced, much to their disadvantage, 
but the sting of the proposition is removed by 
its not being made retrospective, but only to 
take effect on the acquisition of subsequent 
rights, and I think upon the whole the pro- 
position is to the public advantage in permit- 
ting the utilisation of sites which under the 
present law may have to remain vacant or 
only to be built upon in a limited way, though 
in some instances there is no doubt that it 
may be the cause of a certain amount of loss 
on the part of individuals. 

The other part of the first proposition, stating 
that no new rights of light may be acquired 
beyond a right to receive light for all ordinary 





purposes, seems to mé somewhat ambiguous, as 
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it may be read either in the limited sense o 
providing for ordinary light only as an anti 
thesis to extraordinary light, or it may be read 
as providing that if sufficient light be left for all 
ordinary purposes there can be no claim, even 
though a substantial and material quantity of 
the light previously enjoyed be taken away. 
If the latter be meant, which I think most 
likely, then the proposition is far-reaching in 
its character, and extends to a complete altera- 
tion of the law as Jaid down in many cases, and 
will permit for the future considerable and 
material obstruction of light in cases where the 
windows have not yet become ancient, so long 
as, in the opinion of the tribunal, sufficient light 
be left tor ordinary purposes, It is as well that 
the full significance of the change should be 
appreciated, for it would mean that in all cases 
where a light is less than nineteen years old the 
rule of law affecting it would be much more 
stringent in favour of the servient tenement 
than in the case of a light already ancient. 

Upon the whole I think the change is to the 
public benefit, though at the same time I think 
any change permitting the building of higher 
buildings and the filling-up of spaces now kept 
open by the existence of the present law of 
Ancient Lights will not necessarily be an un- 
mixed advantage, as witness the tendency of 
modern building legislation. Possibly the 
removal of this restriction upon the right to 
build may have a sequel in the further 
strengthening of that legislation, which now 
bears more lightly upon buildings in settled 
closely built over districts than in new ones. 
It is, I think, better that the regulation of 
buildings in this respect should be a matter of 
public reguiation than of private arrangement, 
but I am not sure that all property owners will 
agree with this, or that those most desirous of 
the proposed change in the law appreciate 
what the result may be. 

The second and third propositions need no 
recommendation. 

The fourth, however, is one which seems to 
me to need careful consideration, especially the 
part of it which provides that no further rights 
of light shall be acquired by a building erected 
after January I, 1905, abutting upon a way 
used “as an access to various tenements,” for 
this apparently would give the right to a 
building -owner to absolutely obstruct the 
whole of the light coming to a window only a 
few feet away, simply because it happened to 
be on the other side of a passage-way, and the 
same objection applies, indeed, to such a right 
being given to the owner of property abutting 
upon a public way where that way is narrow, 
and where, consequently, the same state of 
affairs exists as I have just described. 

It appears to me that if this provision limiting 
the rights of the owner of an ancient light 
because it abuts upon a way is adopted at all 
(I hardly see why such a light should be 
differentiated from all other lights) there ought 
to be a provision limiting its operation to cases 
where the way in question is of a certain 
minimum width. Moreover, unless I have read 
the second proposition and this inaccurately, 
this one is not needed, as the second wouid 
give the owner of each tenement the right to 
prevent the other from acquiring rights over 
his property by notice, unless there be some 
virtue in the words “not at the time servient 
to some neighbouring tenement ” in the second 
proposition. I think both suggestions need 
making clearer, but this will doubtless be done 
in the Bill. 

The most important of the propositions re- 
ferred to, viz., the 5th is, I think, likely to be 
very beneficial in its operation. 

All of us who have practised in London 
have had experience of the ease and expedi- 
tion with which matters concerning party- 
walls are habitually dealt with under the 
similar provisions in the party-wall sections of 
the London Building Act, and I feel convinced 
there is nothing in the subject of light and air 
which will render it impossible to do in such 
cases what has been done with so much advan- 
tage to all concerned in party-wall cases. 

On most of the large London estates the 
custom now obtains of reserving all rights to 
light when granting a new lease, leaving 
questions of light and air arising between 
different lessees on the same estate to be settled 
by the arbitrament of the estate surveyor or 
architect, and on two such estates with which 
I am so connected the custom has been found 
n practice to work admirably. No lessee is 
hampered by trivial objections, and on the 
other hand a building lessee is not allowed to 
ride roughshod over his neighbour’s rights, but 
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an opportunity is afforded the estate surveyor 
of seeing substantial justice done. 

It will be observed that by the sixth proposal 
it is still open to an aggrieved owner of an 
ancient light to apply to the High Court for an 
injunction, and the Court has it within its dis- 
cretion, in cases where it considers justice will 
not be met by a reference to arbitration, to 
decide what may be done or what com- 
pensation should be made, to grant an injunc- 
tion to prevent the erection of the buildings 
complained of. 

It is in the existence of a tribunal to which, 
if it appears that the case in question is not of 
this far-reaching nature, the Courts may have 
confidence in transferring a settlement of such 
matters that the proposals now made have 
their chief value, and it is in my opinion very 
clear that one consequence will flow from the 
existence of this tribunal—viz., that a claimant 
having no solid or serious claim will hesitate 
before applying for an injunction, which has 
been so freely done in the past, when the 
building- owner has so often had to com- 
promise because of the delays to which he 
would otherwise be subjected, especially as 
it is now made clear in black and white 
that if the judge considers an action for 
an injunction has been commenced unreason- 
ably or unnecessarily he may order the party 
bringing such action to pay the defendant’s 
expenses and costs on such scale as he may 
think fit. 

In conclusion, I think the proposals made, 
with some modifications, will, if embodied in 
an Act, tend to simplify the operations of build- 
ing and rebuilding in London without any 
undue interference with the existing rights of 
individuals, or with the weal of the body 
politic, and I trust they may soon be given 
effect to. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


SCHOOL, NEW BRoMPTON.—The Gillingham 
and Grange U.D. School Board advertised in 
April for designs for a proposed new school 
in Richmond-road, New Brompton, and in 
response a number of plans were sent in. 
The result has just been made known, as fol- 
lows:—(I) Mr. J. D. Pearson, 27, Chancery-lane, 
London (1go1) ; (2) Messrs. Newton, Son, and 
Lawson, 14, Victoria-street, Morecambe (Hot- 
spur) ; (3) Messrs. Greenhalgh & Brockbank, 
Broad-street House, London, E.C. (Utility with 
Economy) ; (4) Mr. F. M. Kirby, Greenhithe, 
Kent (North Light). Mr. Pearson has been 
appointed to carry out the work. 


—— 
———— 


HOUSE AT BARNT GREEN, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 
Messrs, Bateman & Bateman write to say, in 
regard to the description and illustration of their 
house in our last issue, that they had been under 
the impression that we asked for a description of 
their design in the Royal Academy, under the same 
title, but representing another house, and that their 
description applied to the one in the Academy, not 
to the one we published last week. The two houses 
are very similar in general character, and therefore 








we did not notice any discrepancy. 





Ztlustrations, 


PULPIT, SANTA CROCE, FLORENCE, 


SIHIS pulpit was the work of Beneditto 
4) da Maiano. Vasari, in his life of this 

¥.%2} artist, thus describes it :—"Re. 
turning to Florence, he did the present 
marble pulpit of S. Croce for Pietro Mellino, 
a citizen and wealthy merchant, considered 
a work of rare merit, the very best of its 
kind. It contains in small marble figures 
stories of St. Francis, executed with such skill 
and diligence that nothing better could be 
desired, as he has carved there trees, rocks, 
houses, perspectives, and other things marvel- 
TOUSTY.. 5. 5.0. It is said that while this work was 
in progress he had difficulties with the wardens, 
for he wished the pulpit to stand against one 
of the columns which bear the arches support- 
ing the roof, and to cut away the columnto 
make the steps and entrance to the pulpit, and 
they would not consent, thinking that this 
would so enfeeble the column that the destruc- 
tion of the church would ensue. But after 
Il Mellino had given security that the work 
would be finished without any harm being 
done to the church they were satisfied. 
Accordingly, Beneditto strengthened the part 
of the column carrying the pulpit with bronze 
supports, and introduced the steps to mount 
into it. In proportion as he hollowed out the 
interior he strengthened the exterior with hard 
stone, as may be seen, and he completed the 
work to the amazement of all who saw it, forit 
possesses the utmost perfection in every patt. 








TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, SCARBOROUGH 


WE give this week several illustrations of the 
new Technical Schools at Scarborough, o 
which Messrs. Hall, Cooper, & Davis are the 
architects. 

The plans were selected in an open Com: 
petition in which thirty-six designs wet 
submitted. The completion of the building has 
occupied about four years. ; 

Its situation rendered it essential that the 
levels should be very carefully considered, 
having in view the great fall in the - 
The plan of the schools was arranged with the 
idea of avoiding, as far as practical, unneces- 
sary cost in the construction of the founda 
The northern side of the site has been levelled, 
and forms the approach, directly connecie’ 
with the Valley Bridge-road at the north-eas 
corner. The boys’ and gir!s’ main — 
are placed on the approach road, and are co ‘ 
nected to the schouls by bridges placed > 
the area which is formed to light the yd 
ment. Entrances for both boys and gitls wo 
also placed on the south side of the site er 9 s 
direct from the public park. A portion xp 
site on the south side of the buildings has : 
levelled off and asphalted for the purpoe the 
playground, whilst it is proposed to lay ‘ah 
remaining portion of the site in terraces, @"" 
and walks. 
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The basement is 14 ft. high in the clear, and 
one of its features isa gymnasium, 20 ft. high, 
— from both playgrounds by means of 
= and girls open porch and a separate 

ircase. There is also a complete laundry, 
Somting of ironing and washing rooms, with 
: — for the instruction of forty girls in two 
— Immediately adjoining this is the 
prorat kitchen, with scullery and pantries 
oe a on the girls’ main staircase. There is 
thirt modation in the cooking kitchen for 
oe -_ girls, and it is fitted with gas stoves 
~ ego Srepinces, and all necessary shelving, 
intra — ne ~taaaae and requisites for the 

owards the east side are two dining-rooms 
one children each, accessible on the 
sop Playgrounds. Adjoining the boys’ 
diatet oe a spare classroom, and imme- 
priced adjoining this isa joiner’s shop, with 
or tion for forty boys. There arealso 
levatory bo Storeroom, cloakroom, and 
wo a each department using this floor. 
hiahe aig room, a boiler-house, heating 

he * C., are also provided for. 
and ig Grund floor is 15 ft. 9 in. in the clear, 
catran reproof. The boys’ and girls’ main 
Ces are connected with the new ap- 





proach road by bridges spanning the areas 
Two cloakrooms adjoin the main entrance 
each having 300 pegs and lavatory basins. 
There are on this floor four classrooms with 
accommodation for forty ; there are four with 
accommodation for fifty ; and four with accom- 
modation for sixty, making a total of twelve 
classrooms with accommodation for a total of 
600 children. Each classroom is provided with 
book cupboards, with sliding doors, arranged 
in recesses in internal walls. Out of the 
twelve classrooms provided, ten face the 
south.* 

The central hall, of which we gave a view, 
covers a superficial area of about 3,600 ft., and 
can be used for a variety of purposes. The 
fireplaces (see illustration) are built up of red 
Sussex brick and white stone, and a panelled 
white dado, 9 ft. high, runs round the entrance 
hall, with a dentil cornice on the top. Above 
this the walls are lined with red Sussex rubber 
brick, which runs up and joins the ceiling and 
cornice, which is in plaster. On one side of 





* This is the architects’ description, and we presume the 
school authorities had an opinion in favour of a south 
aspect for classréoms. We can only say that we think it a 
serious mistake. South aspect for dayroom or playroom is 
quite right, but not for a lesson-room.—Enp. 





the central hall is to be found the headmaster’s 
room, anteroom, packing store, with lift com- 
municating, and on the other side the school 
lavatory. 

On the upper floor there are two rooms for 
assistant teachers—one for each sex—placed 
over the cloakrooms, and reaching from the 
second half-pace of the main stairs. There is 
also a classroom for pupil teachers’ instruction, 
containing 480 superficial feet. A chemical 
laboratory is provided, with fifty benches divided 
by glazed partitions into sections, and a room for 
honours work, the whole being fitted up to the 
regulations of the Science and Art Department 
with fume cupboards, blackboards, and stores 
for re-agents, &c. There is a small balance- 
room overlooked from the chemical laboratory 
properly fitted up with glass cases, working 
table, and draught closet. A physical labora- 
tory for thirty-two students is provided, and is 
divided into two sections by a screen. There 
is a lecture-room to accommodate I0o students, 
provided with demonstration - table and plat- 
form, and lantern platform, with shutters to 
the windows for darkening the room during 
the lantern lectures. A preparation room is 
connected with the lecture theatre. There is 
a drawing classroom with top and north studio 
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light to accommodate sixty elementary students, 
and a small classroom for the same purpose for 
advanced students. These rooms are placed 
near the boys’ staircase, but are accessible from 
the other staircases. Besides a spare class- 
room, with accommodation for sixty, a book 
store, with lift and caretaker’s cupboard, are 
provided. 

The latrines are separated from the school 
and placed under the roadway adjoining the 
area. They are well ventilated, and have the 
latest approved sanitary appliances. 

The whole building is warmed by open fires 
and steam radiators at low pressure, the work 
having been carried out by Messrs. W. Richard- 
son & Co., of Darlington. The school is venti- 
lated by a system of natural ventilation with 
extra shafts from each room, with inlets at the 
ceiling and floor levels, and carried into the 
roof ventilator. There are fresh air inlets at 
the window levels direct from the outside, 
passing through steam radiators, the rooms on 
the top floors having extractors in the ceilings. 
The building is lighted by sash windows, all 
of which are made to open. 

So far as the erection of the school is con- 
cerned, all the contracts were let locally. Mr. 
James Oates carried out the excavation, brick, 
and stone ; Mr. Hugh Proctor, the plastering ; 
Mr. Geo. Scales, the carpentery and joinery ; 
Mr. Jos. Hardgrave, the red brick tiling ; Mr. 
Thos. Fidler, the painting ; and Messrs. Tin- 
dall & Williams, the plumbing and glazing. 
Mr. G. F. Wells, of Scarborough, instailed the 
electric light; Mr. Harry Pickup, of Scar- 
borough, did the ordinary smith work ; Messrs. 
Homan & Rodgers, of Manchester, have done 
the whole of the fireproof construction floors ; 
and all the movable screens have been made 
by the North of England School Furnishing 
Company, according to their own patent. The 
fittings of the laboratories and scholars’ desks 
are by the Bennett Furnishing Company, Glas- 
gow. The teachers’ desks and the fittings in 
the manual instruction room were supplied by 
Messrs. Illingworth, of Leeds, and the laundry 
was fitted by Messrs. Summerscales, of Halifax. 

In addition to the practical building work and 
fitting, the architects desired to have the build- 
ing adorned with sculpture having some refer- 
ence to its objects, and they wisely went to an 
eminent sculptor, Mr. H. C. Fehr. He modelled 
the five panels which are illustrated in a 
separate plate. In that illustrating “‘ Chemistry,” 
the central figure is a likeness of Priestley ; in 
“Engineering,” that of James Watt; in 
“ Astronomy,” Herschel, and we presume the 
female figure is meant for that of his indefati- 
gable sister, who with him carried on the busi- 
ness of comet hunting through many alaborious 
night ; and in “ Architecture” we have Wren 
as the principal figure. ‘ Literature” the 
sculptor has chosen to represent entirely by 
women students, perhaps because it is 
intended specially for the girls’ side of the 
school ; a corresponding panel is to symbolise 
“ Music.” 

As a separate illustration we give that of one 
of the capitals of the small order which forms 
an ornament to a portion of the south elevation ; 
this is also Mr. Fehr’s work. 

s We give also the plans of the three principal 
oors. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL 
SociETy.—The annual meeting of the Devon 
and Exeter Architectural Society was held at 
Plymouth on Saturday, the 1st inst. The 
President, Mr. C. J. Tait, occupied the chair. 
There were also present Messrs. H. G. Luff, 
Charles King, Edmund Sedding, M. Alton 
Bazeley, A. S. Parker, Octavius Ralling, B. P. 
Shires, A. Heath, W. W. Hitchins, S. Griffin, 
A. E. Lethbridge, E. Coath Adams, R. A. Mill, 
A. Tucker, Harold Watts, G. Murray, and 
Harbottle Reed (Hon. Secrétary). It was 
resolved thata subscription of three guineas 
and a donation of two guineas be made in 
response to the special appeal for the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Fund. The ‘retiring Presi- 
dent (Mr. Tait) then delivered an address. In 
the course of his remarks he said :—“ The 
event for which this year will be chiefly 
memorable will be in the minds of us all— 
the death cf the late Queen. . . . Upon any- 
thing that occupies a position so near to us 
' as the Victorian era it is impossible to utter 
the final note of criticism. This can only be 
accomplished when a period has sufficiently 
detached itself. Four centuries ago saw a 
Classic Renaissance in art and letters, 





and we can to-day judge of its charac- 
ter and achievements. When we are 
enabled to view the Victorian age from a 
perspective point—its hopes and aims for 
art—we shall, I think, agree that these also 
found expression in a re-birth, the re-birth of 
romanticism. This romantic note was heard 
in its deepest tones, perhaps, at Oxford, and 
occasioned that upheaval of feeling that is 
spoken of as the Oxford Movement. In so far 
as this was a Church movement—and indi- 
rectly affected Church architecture—it assisted 
to bring to the front such men as Augustus 
Welby Pugin, George Gilbert Scott, and George 
Edmund Street. But the springs of this move- 
ment lay deeper in art than perhaps in any- 
thing else, and found therein a more complete 
expression. Edward Burne-Jones and William 
Morris, both young Oxford undergraduates 
and destined for the Church, left the University 
without their degrees and devoted themselves, 
the one to painting. and the other to 
architecture. And outside the walls of 
the University they met with a more para- 
mount influence still—that of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti— and the enthusiasms of young 
men like themselves, such as Madox Brown 
and Millais. Through the painters, with places 
for exhibition at their disposal, the new move- 
ment gradually reached the public, who was 
finally convinced, much against its will and 
not without a hard struggle. To William 
Morris, in particular, we architects owe more 
than I can say. He insisted on the importance 
of colour in architectural accessories ; and his 
commercial undertakings slowly enabled him 
to force the fashion, that doorway by which 
alone society is accessible to new ideas. Mean- 
while, Burges, Norman Shaw, and E. W. 
Godwin were grafting a fresher growth on to 
architecture. But architecture transforms itself 
with difficulty. Styles have resistant materials 
to deal with. They are long growing, and 
they are ‘an unconscionable while a-dying.’ 
They further demand specific needs for their 
true development, and these needs, while our 
social conditions are in that rapid fluctuation 
in which we find them to-day, are superseded 
before they have had time to arrange them- 
selves in definite form. Further, this renais- 
sance of the Medizeval, of the romantic senti- 
ment, reveals to us our true position —the 
position we hold as inheritors of both Classic 
and Medizeval tradition. The claims of Gothic 
architecture are strong. Nothing can, how- 
ever, be representative, nothing can be 
lasting that does not give expression to 
all preceding influences—a something which 
combines the refinement of the Classic with the 
freedom of the Gothic. Such a union is no 
fancy. Something of the kind was achieved 
by Tudor architecture ; and I venture to think 
that it is also by the combination of these 
qualities that the most striking successes in 
modern design have been realised. If this be 
a principle, as I hold that it is, then it behoves 
every architect to cultivate a catholicity of 
taste. His appreciative powers will be quick- 
ened, and he will find his life in all respects 
both fuller and broader. I may be told that 
specialism is more remunerative. To have 
your name intimately connected with some 
particular and limited want or department is 
the surest way to be recognised by a public 
who thinks little and whose memory is bad. 
But the age is not without signs that specialism 
and cranks in general have enjoyed their most 
profitable period, and that it is not so patient of 
the formalist and the pedant as it used to be. 
Let me quit the events of a century for those 
of a year. The Strand Improvement scheme 
resulted in a competition which called forth 
some half-dozen very interesting designs. The 
Report upon these, which Mr. Norman Shaw 
is to make, has not yet been published. It 
must be noticed, with regret, that the London 
County Council sought to engage the services 
of the competitors upon most unreasonableterms, 
inasmuch as it would give no guarantee that 
the successful architect should execute his own 
design ; and it was in every way so cavalier in 
its dealings with the Royal Institute, whom the 
Council had itself approached, that the Insti- 
tute was obliged to decline further co-opera- 
tion. Another circumstance, calling for our at- 
tention, was the fact that the County Council 
had no clear intention as to what it actually re- 
quired, and hoped, with Mr. Micawber, that 
amid the surprises of competition ‘something 
might turn up. To think that you want 


to include a municipal building among|strating upon the, 
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competitive result. Another competiti 

and one of national importance, at ortiee 
occupies the public interest—the pro t 
memorial to the late Queen. It ome 
to be generally regretted that this endeavour 


has not been put upon broader lines, 7 
least defensible part of it is undoubtedly th 
placing, whatever sculpture shall be employed 
in the hands of a single sculptor. The a 
apology that may be made by the initiators of 
the scheme is that they consider sculpture of 
such minor importance as to render any multi. 
plication of ideas unnecessary. This, I Venture 
to think, will hardly recommend itself to those 
who realise the part played by sculpture durin 
the best periods of monumentalart. Negotiations 
have for long been carried on between the 
Royal Institute and the Builders’ Association 
with a view to a common understanding upon 
a form of contract that shall be acceptable to 
both architect and builder. You are, no 
doubt, aware that these negotiations have been 
broken off with their object still unfulfilled, 
The cause of the failure is apparent. Unless 
the Builders’ Association can obtain a form of 
contract that is distinctly favourable to it, its 
members know that they are more sate} 
situated in the hands of the architect directin 
the work, and prefer to leave matters as they 
are. The negotiations have, however, been 
successful in producing an exceedingly fair 
and thorough arbitration clause, between 
which and one directing that the architect 
shall be sole arbitrator: there is no half-way 
house ....” Mr. Tait was accorded a hearty 
vote of thanks for his address.—Mr. H. G. Luif 
was then elected President ; Mr. Jobn M. Pinn 
Vice-President ; Mr. Harbottle Reed, Hon. 
Secretary; Mr. Octavius Ralling, Hon. 
Treasurer ; and Mr. Alton Bazeley, Mr. Charles 
Cole, and Mr. C. E. Ware members of the 
Council. Mr. Ralling gave notice that he 
would move that the Hon. Secretary of the 
Three Towns branch be ex officio member of 
the Council. Votes of thanks were given to 
Mr. Tait, Mr. Reed, and Mr. Ralling for their 
services in the past year. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND.— 
A general meeting of the members of this 
Association was held in the Grosvenor Hotel 
on the 30th ult., the President, Mr. Frederick 
Batchelor, occupying the chair. Amongst those 
present were Messrs. J. Rawson Carroll, J. 
Howard Pentland, W. Kaye Parry (Hon. Sec., 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland), 
C. J. MacCarthy, Anthony Scott (Drogheda), 
F. Shaw (Drogheda), R. M. Butler, T. E. Hud- 
man, G. F. Beckett, J. H. Webb, Fred. G. 
Hicks, E. Bradbury, &c. This meeting was 
the concluding meeting for the Session 1900- 
1gor, and the reports of the various classes 
were read and the results of the several com- 
petitions announced. The Class of Design 
was very satisfactorily attended during the 
session, and good work is recorded ; the prizes 
in counexion with this class are gained by 
Mr. W. Connolly (first prize), and Messrs. J. K. 
Vinycombe and H. J. Leask (tie for second 
prize). The Hon. Secretary of this class was 
Mr. G. G. Lynes. The Architectural History 
Class (Mr. R. M. Butler, Hon. Sec.) was also 
well attended, and proved a most useful 
innovation; in this class the progress and 
changes in architecture were traced by - 
lecturers, and illustrated by lantern views 0 

ypical examples. In the Building Construc- 
tion Class the first prize is won by Mr. HY 
Lundy and the second by Mr. W. Connolly. 
Mr. W. H. Ward was secretary to this class. 
The report of the Design Club 1s _ ns 
encouraging, and it is hoped that in er 
better attendances will be maintained. Pro : J 
the most satisfactory of all reports 1s te 
the Technical Demonstrations Sub-Commt ia 
The necessity for giving architectural st ils 
an opportunity of studying practica ae 
and of discerning between $00 “ 
bad materials and workmanship, 1s — 
which had not been met heretofore, sate : 
early in ithe session steps were — wend 
augurate what turned out to be a most 7 the 
ful series of practical demonstrations, ne : 
arrangement of which are largely pore the 
the untiring efforts of the President an rs 
Hon. Secretary of the Sub-Committee, nblin 
Allberry. The master-craftsmen Of © 

: -operated in the 
most readily and generously co-op shen a 
work, personally conducting the = ak 
the Association over their yards an 
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entlemen became members of the 
association in order to avail themselves of 
them. Prizes were offered for the best series 
of notes taken, and were awarded in order of 
Messrs. L. O’Callaghan, H. T. O’Rorke, 


many 


itto 
ry F. Morley. The members of the Asso- 
ciation have reason to be particularly grateful 


to those contractors and master-craftsmen who 
$0 generously assisted in the work. The 
Librarian, Mr. J. Geoghegan, submitted a 
satisfactory report. In addition to the valuable 
library which Sir Thomas Drew has kindly 
placed at the disposal of the members of the 
Association, a lending library has been lately 
started, the volumes in which have been pre- 
sented by several gentlemen or purchased 
from a fund which has been opened for the 
urpose. The A.A. Travelling Studentship of 
ten guineas was won by Mr. J. A. Rockett, 
whose measured drawings of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral were adjudged by Mr. A. E. 
Murray, A.R.H.A., as the best of those 
submitted in competition. The Royal Institute 
of the Architects of Ireland offered a prize of 
rol. 10s. for a design, to be competed for by 
members of the Association. The subject set 
for design was “A Technical School,” and 
seven members submitted drawings, under 
motto, which were kindly assessed by Mr. 
W.H. Lynn, R.H.A. (Belfast)—Mr. W. Kaye 
Parry read the assessor’s award, which placed 
first the design submitted under motto ‘Cui 
Bono,” and upon the President opening the 
envelope bearing that motto it was announced 
that the successful competitor was Mr. C. P. 
Powell. Mr. W. F. Beckett’s prize of 2/. 2s, 
for the best sketch of the campanile in Trinity 
College is won by Mr. L. O’Callaghan.—The 
result of the ballot for the officers for the 
ensuing session (I90I-1902) was announced as 
follows: President, Mr. C. J. McCarthy ; Vice- 
Presidents, Mr. T. E. Hudman and Mr. E. P. 
Sheridan; Committee, Messrs. H. Allberry, 
F, Batchelor, R. M. Butler, T. Coleman, 
F.G. Hicks, J. Holloway, C. H. Mitchell, L. 
O'Callaghan, R. C. Orpen; Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. J. H. Webb; Hon. Librarian, Mr. 
Geoghegan ; Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. E. Brad- 
bury and G, F. Beckett ; Hon. Auditors, Messrs 
M. J. Buckley and J. P. McGrath. The retiring 
President (Mr. Frederick Batchelor) delivered 
a short valedictory address, in which he 
reviewed the work of the Association during 
the past session, and expressed hopes for the 
future. He referred to the series of day classes 
recently inaugurated by the London Archi- 
tectural Association, and trusted that something 
of a similar nature, though on different lines, 
might be started in connexion with this Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Kaye Parry proposed a hearty 
vote of thanks to the retiring President for his 
valuable services during his term of office, 
which was seconded by Mr. C. J. McCarthy 
and carried with applause. A vote of thanks 
tothe retiring hon. secretary, Mr. F. G. Hicks, 
Was proposed and seconded by Mr. H. Allberry 
and Mr. R. M. Butler respectively, who, as 
past secretaries, were able to appreciate the 
arduous nature of his duties. The vote was 
catried with acclamation, as was also one to 
Mr. J. H. Webb, Hon. Treasurer, proposed by 
Mr. T, E. Hudman and seconded by Mr. E. 
Bradbury. Mr. J. Rawson Carroli having 
congratulated the Association upon the work 
done during the past sessions, the meeting 
terminated, ™ 
—— ee 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 
et OF ENGINEERS.—At a meeting of 
ee Society of Engineers held at the Royal 

nied Service Institution, Whitehall, on the 
2 nst., Mr. Charles Mason, President, in the 
oar a paper was read on “ Concrete Subways 
Allen eer sround Pipes,” by Mr. Arthur Taylor 
Neerred introducing the subject the author 
eae 0 the construction of the first subway 
Mace — for underground pipes, which took 
Th. about the year 1860, in the city of London. 
ih th was followed a year or two later by one 
F € city of Nottingham. He noted the lack 
a there had been in the extension of 
ee new arterial thoroughfares, for, beyond 
pod ae constructed at St. Helens in 1898, 
itech been done in that direction to 
re € the evil resulting from the continuous 
merce Up of roadways for access to the 
" US pipes laid under every thorough- 
Ps . the gave a long list of streets broken 
ai course of one year for obtaining 
Rocce Pipes. He also pointed out the 
«hn inconvenience likely to arise from 

ys being laid over a number ofg gas- 


pipes, which might soon prove to be of in- 
sufficient capacity or become defective, and 
over water-mains that were laid years ago when 
the water supply was very limited. The author 
referred to the sections of the various Acts in 
force empowering public companies to break 
up streets after due notice, causing the total or 
partial blocking of a thoroughfare, interfering 
with traffic, and operating temporarily to the 
prejudice of business-houses, the owners having 
no claim for any loss sustained thereby. He 
then alluded to the increasing number of 
underground pipes, and the possibility of the 
provisions of the Rivers Pollution Acts being 
more rigidly enforced, and in the near 
future throwing upon some authorities the 
necessity of separate sewers for surface or 
storm water. The author then described 
the subways in London, Nottingham, and 
St. Helens. To relieve doubt as to the 
possibility of a severe frost affecting the water- 
mains in the subways he gave satisfactory 
thermometrical readings taken in the Albert- 
street subway, Nottingham. Turning next to 
the utility of subways, the author stated that by 
their construction access could be readily 
obtained for the purpose of inspection, altera- 
tion, or addition to any of the pipes at present 
hidden and placed beyond inspection. He drew 
attention to the fact that after works of great 
magnitude had been undertaken in obtaining a 
pure water supply to ensure the health and 
safety of the population, the pipes conveying 
the supply were hidden. Thus, a defec- 
tive joint or a jburst might remain undis- 
covered for a length of time, as was 
the case some years ago, when the first intima- 
tion of a leakage in the borough water-mains 
was reported to him by the sewer men when 
repairing a sewer in close proximity to the 
mains. An efficient system of detection and 
prevention of water pollution or waste would 
be provided for by subways, and the life of 
iron pipes would be considerably increased. 
Electric and telegraph wires need no longer 
run along poles and roof fixtures; they could be 
put underground, thus rendering them less 
dangerous and more reliable and permanent. 
Having regard to economy of cost, capability 
of resistance, and rapidity of execution, the 
author suggested concrete as the most suitable 
material for such works, and referred to its 
practical value as exemplified by its ex- 
tensive use in connexion with works in 
general. In dealing with subways for large 
cities and busy thoroughfares where foot 
passengers experienced difficulty in crossing 
the street in safety, the author recommended 
that, in conjunction with the subway, under- 
ground conveniences should form a part of 
the scheme. Entrances would be erected in 
the centre of the street, so arranged that an 
easy and readyjaccess (although private) could 
be gained from the first landing. This might 
be regarded as a peculiar suggestion, but he 
alluded to the revenue it was possible for it to 
bring in, as much as from 200/. to 2,000l, per 
annum having been cleared as profit for such 
accommodation. With regard to subways for 
suburban districts, the author considered all 
large subways should have lateral ways, about 
3 ft. wide by 4 ft. 6 in. high, for the purpose of 
access and conveyance of gas, water, and other 
pipes, and he advocated making use of every 
available space by a specially-designed iron 
bracket for the pipes. The author submitted a 
proposal for a subway under each footpath 
of all new streets to receive the water, gas, 
and other pipes, the subways to form part 
of the laying-out of the new street. He 
considered it necessary that the gas and 
water mains should be in duplicate ; the con- 
crete wall nearest the house would be per- 
forated with 2-in. and 23-in. holes for the house 
services, thus obviating the construction and 
expense of lateral ways. The sewer would be 
laid under the road with the usual manholes 
on the principle adopted in the present day, 
but with the addition of elongated eyes every 
20 ft., extending to each subway, the cham- 
ber (common to all house drainage) to be con- 
structed in the bottom of the subway by and at 
the cost of the owner when requiring to con- 
nect with the sewer. This method he con- 
tended would ensure the surface of the road 
being kept free from interference. The 
author gave the cost of some subways 
constructed in London as 15/. per lineal 
yard, Nottingham to/. per lineal yard, 
and St. Helens 7/. 2s. 4d. per lineal yard. He 
pointed out, however, that the information was 
of but little practical value and must be 








accepted with the greatest caution, it being 


{ 
impossible 





to make a_ useful comparison 
between the cost of construction at other 
places without a knowledge of the conditions 
of each case. Although the initial cost would 
prove heavy, he pointed out that there might 
be some compensation if the excavated 
materials proved suitable for the concrete 
work. The author considered that the cost of 
constructing subways should be borne by a 
loan for a period of fifty years, as the works 
come under the category of permanent works. 


—_ 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


THE fortnightly meeting of this Board was 
held at the offices, Victoria Embankment, on 
Saturday, Mr. Hensley presiding. 

The Works Committee, reporting upon the 
proposal to erect an isolation hospital at the 
Darenth Asylum, recommended that Messrs. 
Newman & Newman be appointed architects, 
and the Board concurred. 

The same Committee, reporting with regard 
to the South Wharf, Rotherhithe, recommended 
that the tender of Messrs. Veale & Carter, in 
5,0201., for the erection of a medical officer’s 
residence and male staff quarters be accepted. 
The recommendation was adopted. The other 
tenders were from Messrs. Lawrence & Son, 
Waltham Cross, 5,949/. ; Jno. Appleby, Stam- 
ford-street, 6,032/.; F. & H. Higgs, Lough- 
borough Junction, 6,331/.; W. Irwin, Essex- 
road, N., 6,452/.; B. E. Nightingale, Albert 
Works, S.E., 6,475/.; Balaam Bros., Shenton- 
street, S.E., 6,556/.; H. L. Holloway, Deptford, 
6,560/.; Walter Wallis, Balham, 6,732/.; W. 
Pattinson & Son, Parliament-street, 6,784/. ; 
Thomas Edge, Woolwich, 6,850/.; T. G. 
Sharpington, Nunhead, 6,890/. ; Lole & Light- 
foot, Chelsea, 6,897/.; G. Godson & Sons, 
Kilburn-lane, 7,390/.; and A. White & Co., 
Rotherhithe, 7,450/. 


i 





THE LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894. 
TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL CASE. 


On taking the chair at the Tribunal of Appeal 
under the London Building Act, on Tuesday, Mr. 
J. W. Penfold, the new Chairman, referred to the 
death of Mr. Arthur Cates, who was for some years 
Chairman of the Tribunal. He said he was sure that 
every one who had been in the habit of practising 
before the Tribunal would join with him in express- 
ing deep regret at the loss of Mr. Cates. Though 
this was not the occasion for alluding to personal 
friendship, he could not help saying, speaking for 
himself, that it spoke much for the attractive per- 
sonality of a man whom, after passing the commonly 
allotted term of life, one greeted with the same 
cordiality and esteem as when one first took his hand 
on entering the business of life at twenty-one or 
twenty-two. The late Mr. Cates’ genial presence 
and unfailing tact and courtesy very efficiently and 
pleasantly controlled their proceedings. His orderly 
and business-like habits, his conspicuous impartiality 
and his firm persuasiveness when he thought the 
justice of the case might be met by a friendly com- 
promise were doubtless of great advantage to those 
who submitted their differences to the judgment of 
the Tribunal, while his unique acquaintance with the 
details of the! Building Act and his quick perception 
of the essential points in a case were of great value 
to his colleagues. As to the future, he(Mr. Penfold) 
said he had no doubt that the Tribunal, as now con- 
stituted, could rely on a continuance of that assist- 
ance from the representatives of both appellants 
and respondent which had conduced so much to 
the order and regularity of their proceedings. 

Mr. Andrews (of the London County Council 
solicitors’ department), speaking on behalf of those 
who practised before the Tribunal, endorsed the 
chairman’s remarks, adding that he believed the 
traditions of the past would be fully maintained by 
the Tribunal as newly constituted. 

The Tribunal, consisting of Messrs. Penfold, 
A. H. Hudson, and E. A. Gruning, then heard an 
appeal which stood adjourned from the 17th ult. in 
consequence of the death of Mr. Cates. 
The appeal was that in which Mr. H. A. Wooding- 
ton, on behalf of Mr. B. H. Lynch, sought to reverse 
the decision of the London County Council not to 
sanction certain deviations from the plans certified 
by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 of the 
Act, so far as’relates to the proposed rebuilding of 
1g and 20, Bateman-street, Soho, as shown upon the 
plans submitted by Mr. H. A. Woodington, on behalf 
of Mr. Lynch. 

The case for the appellant was conducted by Mr. 
Woodington, while the London County Council and 
Superintending Architect were represented by Mr. 
Andrews, solicitor. 

Mr. Woodington explained that on June 29, 1900, 
he sent to the District Surveyor drawings, which 
were certified by him. On September 20 he sent to 
the London County Council plans showing devia- 





tions, and a month later he received an intimation 
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that the Council refused to sanction the deviations 
proposed. He inquired by letter upon what grounds 
this refusal was made, but the Superintending 
Architect wrote back that he was not authorised to 
add anything to his previous letter, which merely 
stated that the Council refused to sanction the 
plans. He duly gave notice of appeal, but he was 
still unaware of the grounds of the Council’s action, 
and he was at a loss to know how to go on. 

Mr, Andrews said he was quite willing, with the 
view to expediting matters, to make any admission 
that might be consistent with his duty, but he 
thought he ought to point out that it was for the 
appellant to show that the Council had no good 
grounds for refusing to sanction the plans. 

Mr. Woodington said they were proceeding under 
Section 43, Sub-Section 1. 

The Chairman suggested that the appellant might 
proceed by showing what he regarded as the 
advantages of his proposals, 

Mr. Woodington proceeded to remark that he 
knew that Section 4 stipulated that there should be 
an open space in the rear of such a building at 
least 10 ft. deep, but he proposed to divert this 
space into the area for light—which would be more 
than an equivalent of the space suggested under the 
Act. He contended that the Council should have 
approved of the plans because the arrangement was 
a reasonable one. 

Mr. Andrews cross-examined Mr. Woodington on 
the details of the plans, and on the admissions he 
made, together with the facts gained by the Tribunal 
on a personal inspection, the Chairman intimated 
that, without troubling to enter upon the respon- 
dents case, they considered the appeal should be 
dismissed. Without calling upon Mr. Andrews, 
therefore, they dismissed the appeal, with ten 
guineas costs. 





t+-o+ 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


TUNNELLING: A PRACTICAL TREATISE. By 
Charles Prelini, C.E., and Charles S. Hill, C.E. 
(Crosby Lockwood & Son. 16s.) 

LAND AREA TABLES. Compiled by William 
Codd. (E. & F. N. Spon). 

AN ITINERARY OF THE ENGLISH CATHEDRALS, 
By the-Rev. T. Perkins. (Geo. Bell & Son.) 

DER SCHORNSTEINBAU. By Gustav Lang. 
(Helwingsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Hanover.) 

PROCEEDINGS OF AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. Vol, XXVII.: No 5. 
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Correspondence, 
To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 











HOLIDAYS FOR THE POOR. 


S1R,—There are few people who work harder, 
and who deserve and enjoy their holidays more, 
than your readers, and it is on a question of holidays 
that I wish, with your permission, to appeal to 
them. There are thousands of children in the 
London slums who have never seen the sea, and 
have never played in a green field. Poverty keeps 
them tied to their close and unhealthy courts and 
alleys, The Ragged School Union is “opening up 
the country” to these children by means of their 
seaside holiday homes, and each year it provides a 
fortnight’s holiday for some thousands of them, The 
cost of such a holiday is only tos. per child—a com- 
paratively small amount in the expenses of the 
average holiday-maker. Last year we sent over 
6,200 children for a holiday ; this year we hope to 
increase the number. Will your readers help us ? 
I shall be happy to receive and acknowledge all sub- 
scriptions sent to me. 

JOHN KIRK. 


Ragged School Union and Shaftesbury Society, 
32, Fohn-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 





DAMP BRICK WALLS. 


SIR,—Would any of your readers kindly reply, 
giving a good remedy for dampness of brick wails, 
to be applied in solution on the outside of bricks 
that absorb the rain water, which goes through into 
the house ? A SUFFERER, 


_ 
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CHURCH, TOLLCROSS, LANARKSHIRE.—St. Mar- 
garet’s Established Church, Tollcross, which has 
just been completed, was dedicated on the 31st ult. 
The church is built on a site south of the railway at 
Tollcross Station, fronting Braidfauld-road. The 
style is Late Gothic, The building will afford 
accommodation for 322 persons. Ground is also 
reserved on the north side for nearly doubling this 
accommodation, and on the east for building a 
small hall and session-house. The plan consists of 
a nave with aisle and achancel or choir raised one 
step above the floor of the nave. The main 
entrance is bya porch at the south-west corner, 
which communicates with nave and aisle. The 
pulpit is on the north side of the nave, and is of 
stone. The architect was Mr. W. G. Rowan, 


Glasgow. The church is intended to cost about 
2.3001. 








The Student’s Column. 


SANITARY FITTINGS AND PLUMBING. 
21.—THE UNSEALING OF TRAPS, 


INDER certain conditions, trap-ventila- 
tion is absolutely necessary in order 
to prevent the seal of the traps being 
destroyed by the ordinary use of the fittings, 
but ventilation is of no use in preventing loss 
of seal in what may be termed extraordinary 
cases. If a fitting is not used for a long time, 
the water in the trap may evaporate, and this 
evaporation will be hastened by the current of 
air induced by the trap-ventilating pipe. 
Again, the contents of a trap may be partially 
or wholly drained away by a piece of rag 
lying with one end in the trap and the other in 
the waste-pipe. Evaporation cannot, of course, 
be prevented, but it can, to some extent, be 
checked by keeping the plug in the washer 
in the case of fittings where plug-wastes 
are adopted, and by closing the lids of water- 
closets, but this destroys the polish and ulti- 
mately injures the wood. The retention of 
pieces of rag in the outlets of traps may be 
guarded against by having the traps of self- 
cleansing shape and adequately flushed. The 
standing water in a trap may also be lowered 
by strong winds blowing across or down the 
open end of the ventilating pipe. The most 
common causes of loss of seal are, however, 
siphonage and momentum. Strictly speaking, 
of course, the term “siphonage”’ ought to be 
confined to those cases in which the contents of 
the trap are drawn out below the level of the 
outlet by siphonic action, and “momentum” to 
those in which the contents are carried over 
the outlet by the momentum of the water 
entering the trap. A round-pipe trap fixed 
under a valve closet is very liable to unsealing, 
and in this case the unsealing is largely due to 
the momentum gained by the water in falling 
from the valve to the level of the trap. It is 
obvious that the momentum is not reduced by 
ventilating the trap. It is equally obvious that 
a large body of standing water in a trap 
checks the force of the flush and at once 
reduces its momentum. If the standing water 
falls below a certain level it does not offer 
sufficient resistance, and the trap may be un- 
sealed by momentum. Water-closet traps, 
which are quite safe under ordinary circum- 
stances, may be unsealed by pouring into them 
a number of pailfuls of water or slops. The 
momentum of the first pailful will be consider- 
ably reduced by the normal quantity of stand- 
ing water, with the result that this may be 
only slightly lowered. The second pailful, 
meeting with slightly less resistance, will 
lower the level of the standing water to a 
still greater extent, and sv on until the trap is 
unsealed, In a wash-down closet with P trap 
and 1}-in. seal, tested by the writer, the second 
pailful unsealed the trap. This cumulative 
effect of successive discharges must be borne 
in mind in examining water-closets which 
are also used as slop-hoppers. The effect of 
a pailful of water rapidly emptied into the 
basin is much more severe than that of the 
normal flush discharged through a pipe only 
1} in. or 14 in. in diameter. 

Although the momentum of the falling water 
undoubtedly plays a considerable part in 
lowering the standing water in traps, thorough 
unsealing is seldom effected unless siphonic 
action is brought into play, and it is practically 
impossible to distinguish in every case between 
the two causes of failure. To avoid un- 
necessary verbiage, the term “ siphonage” will 
be employed whether the unsealing is due to 
siphonic action or momentum, or to both. 

It cannot be said that a complete series of 
tests, sufficient to demonstrate the advantages 
and disadvantages of different forms of traps, 
has yet been carried out. Tests carried out by 
the makers of a special trap will naturally be 
regarded as less authoritative than those carried 
out by independent witnesses. A committee 
of the Sanitary Institute* has recently experi- 
mented with two forms of water-closet traps— 
the round-pipe “Dubois” P trap, and the 
“ Anti-D ” trap—and as far as these traps are 
concerned, the tests are fairly complete, and 
are of sufficient value to merit detailed notice. 
The apparatus (fig. 1) consisted of a 33-in. lead 
soil-pipe 30 ft. 8in. high, with 34-in. branches 
to two short-hopper closets with circular out- 
lets, the upper outlet being 3} in. and the lower 








* See the ‘‘ Journal” of the Sanitary Institute, April, 
1901, 





a, 
3¢in. in diameter. The two clos 
placed on the ground floor and first floor &.. on 
tively, and in each experiment both dan 
were fitted with similar traps. The Duboj 
ordinary traps were 33 in. in diameter, with Thi is 
seal, and contained 60 ozs. of water, Th 4 
Dubois deep-seal traps were of the Bs 
diameter, but with a seal of 22 in. on the isons 
basin and 2% in. on the upper basin, the tra 8 
containing 60 ozs. and 64 ozs. of water : 
spectively. The Anti-D traps were also 34 in 
in diameter, with seals of 1{ in. on the lower 
basin and 2 in. on the upper basin, and each 
contained 40 ozs. of water. The water was 
emptied into the basins from a pail, six experi. 
ments being made in each case. This ig, of 
course, a severer test than would have been 
obtained by the use of a flushing cistern 
Valves were fitted in the anti-siphonage pipes 
and soil-pipe, as shown in the illustration, so 
that these could be closed as required for 
different experiments. 

When the soil-pipe and anti-siphonage pipes 
were open the discharges had practically no 
effect on the traps, but when these pipes were 
closed all the traps on the upper basins 
were unsealed by the discharges through 
the same basins, while discharges through the 
lower basins lowered the water in the traps 
of these basins but did not unseal them, 
The mean results are shown graphically 
in fig. 2 by the thick horizontal lines, and 
the maximum results by the black dots, 
The normal depth of seal is represented by 
the vertical dotted lines, and the loss of 
seal by the vertical full lines ; the cross-hatch- 
ing represents the depth below the dip to 
which the water was lowered in those cases 
where the traps were quite unsealed. In the 
tests marked A the anti-siphonage pipes and 
soil-pipe were open, in those marked B the 
anti-siphonage pipes were closed and the soil- 
pipe open, in those marked C the anti- 
siphonage pipes were open and the soil-pipe 
closed, and in those marked D the three 
pipes were closed. 

It will be observed that, with the exception 
of a single test, the traps attached to the upper 
closets were the only ones unsealed, and that 
the unsealing occurred only when the water 
was poured into the upper basins, The sole 
exception was in the case of the Anti-D trap, 
the maximum siphonage (with a three-gallon 
flush in the voper basin) lowering the water 
of the lower . ap exactly to the bottom of the 
dip when all the pipes were closed. 

The tests were not sufficiently complete to 
allow a final comparison to be made between 
the two traps, but as far as they go, they 
show that neither trap can claim superiority 
under every condition. When the anti- 
siphonage pipes and soil-pipe were open both 
traps retained practically the full depth of seal 
in every case. When the anti-siphonage pipes 
were closed and the soil-pipe open there was 
little difference between the traps under the 
following conditions—(1) when fitted to the 
lower basin and tested by discharges through 
either the lower or upper basin, and (2) when 
fitted to the upper basin and tested by dis- 
charges through the lower basin ; but when 
fitted to the upper basin and tested by dis- 
charges through the same basin the yon 
Dtrap had a decided advantage, the sea 
remaining practically intact, while the — 
trap was unsealed time after time. WwW 
the anti-siphonage pipes were open al 
the soil-pipe closed both traps were = 
factory and gave almost identical resulls 
With the anti-siphonage pipes and soil-pipe 
closed, both traps, when fitted to the ~ 
basin and tested by discharges through the 
same basin, were unsealed ; when the "4 
were fitted to one basin and tested by heh 
charges through the other basin the Du “a 
trap gave uniformly better results as nt 
Anti-D trap ; but when the traps were “ 
the lower basin and tested by — 
through the same basin the Anti-D trap 
decidedly superior. . of 

It ne Po ann been more ogo 9g “ 
additional tests of the upper traps ha lower 
made with the branches from - “gy 
traps closed, and vice versa, and es wvith 
complete series of tests had been ma ‘pipe 
the air-grating at the foot of the pines 
closed. The foot-ventilation of the so! eich 
a feature not often adopted in current pt vee 
and renders the ons ve useful than ©: 
would otherwise have been. * 

The tests illustrated in fig. 2 oA > 
Dubois trap with ordinary seal. 4 teste 
seal trap fitted to the upper basin ane * 
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Illustrations to Student's Column. 
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by discharges through the same basin gave 
better results when the soil-pipe was open and 
the anti-siphonage pipes closed, but was un- 
sealed time after time when all the pipes were 
closed. Under other conditions, the ordinary 
trap gave, on the whole, as good results as the 
other. 

Many old soil-pipes are trapped at the foot. 
This trap is a source of danger, especially if 
two or more closets on different floors are 
connected to the soil-pipe. When the upper- 
most closet is discharged the water acts asa 
piston in the soil-pipe, and must expel part of 
the air in the soil-pipe either through the trap at 
the foot or through the trap of one of the lower 
closets, As the latter generally offers less 
resistance, the air (fouled by the soil-pipe) is 
driven into the building. The force of the 
upper discharge is sometimes so great as to 
eject a considerable portion of the contents of 
the lower trap on to the floor of the room ; in 
other cases, the water in the trap may be 
merely raised in the basin, but the momentum 
gained in falling back will carry part of the 
water out of the trap into the soil-pipe. Thus 
the trap may be either partially or wholly un- 
sealed. 

It is unnecessary to describe in detail other 
conditions which lead to the unsealing of traps. 
The principal points to be borne in mind are 
the necessity of trap ventilation (especially 
when the waste-pipes or soil-pipes are of great 
length or receive the discharges from two or 
more fittings), the importance of continuing the 
waste-pipes and soil-pipes (but particularly the 
latter) upwards to serve as ventilation pipes, 
and the danger arising from trapping the lower 
parts of waste-pipes and soil-pipes. 

The position of the anti-siphonage pipe 
requires some consideration. According to 
the by-laws of the London County Council, an 
anti-siphonage pipe should be connected with 
the branch pipe ata point not less than 3 in., 
and not more than 12 in. from the highest part 
of the trap—of course, on the soil-pipe side of 
the standing water. If the anti-siphonage 
pipe is connected too near the highest part of 
the trap, the end will be fouled, and perhaps 
ultimately “ furred up,” by the discharges from 
the fitting rising into the pipe; if it is con- 
nected to the branch pipe at too great a 
distance from the trap, it will be of little use in 
preventing siphonage. The Committee of the 
Sanitary Institute already referred to carried 
out other experiments with the view of 
determining the best position for the anti- 
siphonage pipe. Dubois traps of P and 
S shape, and 3} in. and 4 in. in diameter, 
were tested by fitting them to a short- 
hopper closet with 3}-in. circular outlet, and 
by flushing the closet (1) with 2 gallons of 
water “thrown into the basin from a pail ” and 
(2) with discharges from a 2-gallon siphon 
cistern fixed 4 ft. 9 in. above the top of the 
basin, and connected to it with a 1}-in. lead 
flush-pipe. Glass tubes were fitted to the traps 
in various positions, so that the height to which 
the water rose could be observed. ‘“ Only one 
tube was fitted at a time, the other openings 
being carefully closed.” Figs. 3 and 4 show 
the results obtained with 3}-in. traps, the 
P-trap having a seal of 24 in. and the S-trap a 
seal of 2 in. The shaded portions represent 
the maximum heights (out of six tests in each 
case) to which the water rose in the tubes, 
when the flush was thrown from a pail, 
and the black portions give the maximum 
results obtained when the closet was 
flushed from the cistern. These tests 
show that, for a closet used as a slop- 
hopper, the crown of the trap is nota suitable 
position for the anti-siphonage pipe. The 
turther tests, illustrated diagrammatically in 
figs. 5 and 6, were made by cutting a slit 14 in. 
wide along the top of each trap, and observing 
the extent of the splashing. The light lines 
show the results when the closets were flushed 
from a pail, and the dark lines those obtained 
when the cistern was used. It is clear from 
these illustrations that the anti-siphonage pipe 
will be seriously fouled if it is connected at 
right angles to any line tangential to the curve 
of the trap. The thick dotted lines in figs. 5 
and 6 show how the anti-siphonage pipes may 
be connected so that the risk of fouling is 
minimised. 

In concluding this account of the Com- 
mittee’s experiments, it ought to be stated 
that the bare facts only are recorded in the 
“Journal” of the Sanitary Institute, and the 
Committee cannot therefore be held respon- 
sible for the deductions which the writer has 
drawn from these facts. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. W. J. HOPKINS.—We have to record the 
death, on the 28th ult.at Sansome Lodge, Worcester, 
of Mr. William Jeffrey Hopkins, aged eighty, Fellow 
of the Institute of British Architects, and Diocesan 
Architect of Worcester. In our issue of Novem- 
ber 19, 1898, we recorded the restoration of the 
ancient wayside cross at Eckington, Worcester, 
after the design of Mr. Hopkins ; the base and a 
portion. of the shaft alone. remained, and he 
renewed the upper portion and added a cross as a 
finial. He was architect of Hallow Church near 
Worcester, commenced in 1879, which he completed 
by the addition of a spire in 1900, 

MR. G. E. WALLIS.—Alderman G. E. Wallis, 
builder and contractor, died on Friday morning, the 
31st ult., at his residence, “ Elverton,” Boxley-road, 
Maidstone. Mr. Wallis was born at Boxley on 
August 6, 1823, and came to Maidstone when a boy, 
starting life as a journeyman plasterer and brick- 
layer, and when only nineteen years of age entered 
into matrimony, his wife being the daughter of his 
then employer, Mr. William Bow, who was the 
originator of the artificial stone manufacture. 
Eventually Mr. Wallis succeeded to the business, 
and in 1860, in partnership with the late Mr. Jas. 
Clements, started as building contractor, and in the 
course of nearly thirty years, during which the 
partnership existed, carried out many important 
works, including additions to Barming Asylum, and 
Kingsnortk Industrial Schools, and other works for 
the county of Kent, mansion at Boxley for Major 
Best, St. Faith’s and St. Phillip’s Churches, Maid- 
stone, and schools for most of the parishes of 
Maidstone and vicinity, Fremlin’s Brewery, &c. 
In 1889 the partnership was dissolved, and in 
conjunction with his three sons the firm of G. E. 
Wallis & Sons was formed, and a larger sphere of 
operations entered into, comprising large War- 
office contracts at Shorncliffe, Aldershot, Lydd, &c., 
work for the London School Board, &c. The 
deceased took an active part in municipal affairs, 
having been a member of the Town Council 
for the last twenty-five years, also a Guardian 
of the Poor and a Governor of the Grammar 
School, and warden of his parish church. He 
was also a prominent member of the Masonic 
fraternity, being P.M. of the Belvidere (503) 
Lodge and P.Z. of the Belvedere Chapter, 
holding the office of Treasurer at the time of his 
death. He was also an_ enthusiastic musical 
amateur, and performed on the violoncello with 
quite exceptional ability, his knowledge of the 
instrument being entirely self-acquired, and his de- 
votion to it remained to the last, he having formed 
one of a quartette party only the night before his 
decease. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, MUSWELL HILL, N.— 
The design submitted for this church in a recent 
competition (limited to five architects), under motto 
“New Era,” has been adopted, and the authors of 
the design, Messrs. George Baines & Reginald 
Palmer Baines, Clement’s-inn, Strand, W.C., have 
been instructed to proceed with working drawings. 
The style adopted is a free treatment of the Per- 
pendicular period of Gothic architecture. Exter- 
nally the building is to be faced with whole white 
flints, the dressings being of red Costessey work. A 
square tower, terminating in a spirelet, forms a 
prominent feature at the angle of the block, the site 
being at the corner of two roads. There are three 
moulded doorways in front, flanked by buttresses ; 
a seven-light traceried window is in the central 
gable, and traceried work in the apex of gable, 
The plan approximates in form to a Greek cross. 
The ceilings internally will be vaulted in wood, the 
large central vault being carried up higher than 
others for effect and better ventilation, and being 
carried upon clustered green marble columns, with 
moulded stone bases and carved stone capitals. 
These support four main moulded arches, and other 
smaller ones spanning to the walls. The windows 
will all be filled with ornamental lead lights. 
Electric lighting is arranged for, and low-pressure 
hot-water heating apparatus will be provided. Seat- 
ing accommodation will be: on ground floor, 750; 
in front gallery, 100 ; total, 850, or a mixed congre- 
gation of about 1,000 persons, 

CHURCH OF ST. JAMES, MUSWELL HILL, N.—The 
first portion of this church, consecrated on May 25 
by the Bishop of London, consists of the chancel 
and morning chapel, and two bays of nave and 
aisles, together with vestries and organ transept. 
When completed the nave will be g6ft. by 30ft., 
inside dimensions, and aisles of same length by 
13 ft. wide. The chancel is goft. by 28ft., and 
morning chapel 4o ft. by 15 ft. 3in. The choir and 
clergy vestries are divided by a movable screen, 
and will form a parish hall when the screen is 
folded back. The style of the church is Perpen- 
dicular Gothic, which admits of large windows and 
very ample lighting, and this has been fully availed 
of in this case, in view of possible gifts of stained 
glass and the reduction of light which would in- 
evitably follow from its use. The walls are faced 
inside with sawn Ancaster stone, and similar 
stone, roughly faced, is used for the outside 





casing of walls. The moulded pillars, arches, 





d t ° d e d ae 
an raceried windows, door 

selected Bath stone, twice coated ‘with gu of 
magnesia, to prevent risk of decay. The uate of 
all open-timbered, of pitch-pine, those to TOOfs are 
chancel and chapel being of circular mena 
and panelled by means of principals and rib “—. 
floors in chancel and passages are paved by 
marble mosaic, those under seats with mapl with 
blocks, Canadian oak seats and clerg pa Wood 
stalls are provided. Sittings for gso sea choir 
be provided in the completed church - hone wen 
seating is for about 500. The cost of the ae 
portion of the church is about 6,soo/ ™mou 
plete church, exclusive of the upper part P eva 
tower and spire, will cost about 13,000] sad ys 
intended to proceed with the erection ‘of th ah 
maining portion of the nave and aisles od. the 
lower part of the tower, as soon as the ori inal ; 
Chapel-of-Ease has been removed. The wane 
is Mr. J. S. Alder, of Arundel-street, Strand We 
The builder is Mr. John Bentley, of Waltham Abbey 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, BIRKENSHAW, — A tel 
Wesleyan chapel is in course of erection at West- 
gate-hill, Birkenshaw, on a site close to the old 
chapel. It is proposed to spend 4,000), in erectin 
and completing the new chapel, in addition rs 
which amount 2,000/. is required to convert the old 
chapel into a schoolroom and to build a caretaker’s 
house. From one of the front corners of the build. 
ing will rise an ornamental spire to a height of 
too ft. The chapel will comprise nave, chancel 
and transepts. The two front entrances will com. 
municate with a central vestibule, which will be 
covered by a small end gallery sufficient to accom. 
modate ninety persons, and the body of the chapel 
will provide sittings for 454 persons. The ceiling 
of the nave and transepts will be trefoil in form 
and all the windows will have stone tracery heads 
and will be filled in with leaded lights. The heating 
will be by means of hot-water pipes on the low. 
pressure system. Messrs. Walker & Collinson 
Bradford and Morecambe, are the architects, and 
the work is being carried out by the following 
firms :—Messrs. John Brown & Sons, Bingley, 
masons; Messrs. H. & T. Riddiough, Cross Hills, 
joiners; Messrs. G. & R. Minus, Rawdon, plum- 
bers ; Messrs. Charles Howroyd & Son, Bradford, 
plasterers ; Mr. T. Thornton, Shipley, slater ; and 
Mr. T. Batty, Drighlington, painter. 

RESTORATION OF ST. PETER’S CHURCH, RING- 
LAND, NORFOLK.—At St. Peter’s Church, Ringland, 
on the 4th inst., a special service was held to mark 
the completion of the restoration of tke church. 
The church has just received a new oak pulpit, sur- 
mounted on a moulded stone base; the chancel 
fittings include the ancient poppy-headed bench 
ends, worked as ends to new choir seats ; the old deal 
communion rail with balustrading has been replaced 
with a well-designed oak rail on circular column- 
ettes and cusped tracery spandrels. The work has 
been designed by Mr. Arthur J. Chambers, architect, 
of Norwich, and carried out by Mr. Robert Wegg, 
builder, Norwich. 

NEW WING, STAVELEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
DERBYSHIRE.—A new wing has been added to 
Staveley Grammar School. It contains manual 
instruction-room, lecture theatre, cookery-room, 
physical and chemical laboratories, and _balance- 
rooms. On the main staircase of the new building 
have been placed the several coats of arms of the 
respective founders of the institution. The building 
was designed by Mr. W. Cecil Jackson, architect, 
Chesterfield, and Mr. Wm. Forrest, of Chesterfield, 
has had the contract for erection. 

NEW BOARD SCHOOL, ABERDEEN.—On Monday 
there was opened at Mile-end, Stocket, the new 
public school just finished for Aberdeen School 
Board. The building is of granite, and is three 
stories in height, occupying a site in line 
with Queen’s Cross and  Fountain-hall-road. 
The walls of the two lower floors are of 
hammer-blocked ashlar, and the upper part of the 
building of picked ashlar. In the basement are 4 
Cornish steam-boiler and a large air-propeller driven 
by a Tangye gas-engine, and all the arrangements 
for mechanical ventilation and heating of the entire 
building have been taken charge of by Mr. J. Ogg 
Allan, architect for the School Board, The total cost 
of the building, the architect of which is Mr. A. H, L. 
Mackinnon, Aberdeen, will be about 12,000), The 
school will accommodate 1,239 pupils, and the con 
tractors have been:—Masonry work, Jas. one 
carpentry work, A. Hall; slating work, Adam. 
Co. ; plastering work, Stephen & Gibb; pane 
work, J. F. Adams; painting work, J. Mason he 
Son ; heating work, R. Tindall; desks and furnis 
ings, J. Garvie & Sons; electric lighting, meee 
Laing, & Co., Limited ; tar macadam, J. McAda 
& Co. ; all of Aberdeen. f 

CHAPEL, COWLEY Poor LAW SCHOOLS, var 
—The new chapel which has recently been Ss 
the Cowley Poor Law School has just been — . 
The chapel, the designs for which were execute ul 
Mr. W. H. Castle, the City Estate Surveyors is 
situated on the south-west side of the school, an for 
43 ft. by 22ft. The accommodation provided ie 
175 children, the construction of the chapel being a 
that, if necessary at a future date, the building may 
be enlarged by the addition of a chancel. 
entrance is on the west side, but when so 
will not permit of the children walking in ene 
a corridor connecting the school and the chape: 





be available, The building is erected with ! 
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‘milar to that used for the school, the dress- 
stone, ss of Bath stone. The work has been 

ings on by Messrs. T. H. Kingerlee & Son, 
cared On CHAMBER, WHITLEY.—A block of new 
COUNCIs just been completed for the Whitley 
build enkseaton Urban District Council. The 
ud i the building are faced with deep red 
bricks, the dressings being of stone. Upon 
ing the entrance hall the offices of the clerk and 
peg ‘ collector are found on the right hand, and 
po f the surveyor and the sanitary inspector on 
these rm At the back is a living-room and a 
“nen, with scullery and other accommodation, 
pee caretaker. On the upper floor is the Coun- 
eT hes 30 ft. long by 18 ft. 6in. wide, and 
dl fe high. “Behind the Council chamber is a 
ting-r00m, with lavatory and other accommoda- 
an These rooms take up the space on one side 
ate staircase, and on the other side are two 
: mittee-rooms. Connected with. the Council 
— berisa cloakroom. Above these rooms there are 
poe attic bedrooms for the caretaker. These con- 
side the main block ; but there are, besides, two 
pace out-buildings, »ne being the fire brigade 
house and the other is to provide storage. The whole 
of the works have been designed by Mr. J. P. 
Spencer, architect, of Newcastle and North Shields, 
ander whose supervision they have been carried 
out by Mr. James Douglass, contractor, of Culler- 


ressed 


ts, 
i In ABERDEEN.—There has recently 


heen a revival in the house-building trade in 
Aberdeen, and a great many villas and mansion- 
houses are now being erected in the west-end 
suburbs, while towards the centre of the city 
numerous business premises are being rebuilt or 
improved. There is also a good prospect of work 
in the construction of public buildings, and the 
present boom promises to last for three years at 
st. 

“fiecrisc LIGHTING WORKS, ROTHERHAM.— 
The opening of the electric light and power station 
erected by the Rotherham Corporation took place 
on the 23rd ult. at the new works, Rawmarsh-road. 
The buildings, the architect for which was Mr. J. 
Platts, are built of pressed bricks, with stone and 
buf terra-cotta dressings, the insides of the walls 
having glazed brick dados. The roof principals are 
of wrought iron, with pitch-pine boarding, varnished. 
The engine-room floor is laid with encaustic tiles, 
the battery-room with acid-resisting asphalt, and 
the passages and lavatories with terrazzo pavement. 
The switchboard platform is of white glazed bricks, 
with wood-block flooring and teak handrail and 
cast-iron standards. The site is enclosed with a 
brick boundary wall. The chimney is 162 ft. 
high, The water lodge for condensing purposes 
is 167 ft. long by 38 ft. wide, with a holding 
capacity of 220,000 gallons. The terra-cotta was 
provided by Mr. Jabez Thompson, of Northwich, 
and iron roofs by Newton, Chambers, & Co. 

MIDLAND RAILWAY INSTITUTE AT DERBY.—An 
extension has just been made to the institute which 
was erected at Derby by the directors of the 
Midland Railway Company for the benefit of the 
staff in 1894. The building, which is situated close 
to the Midland station, originally included a reading 
and magazine room, a lending and reference library 
containing about 14,000 volumes, a restaurant, 
billiard-room with three tables, and a large concert- 
hall with proscenium and scenery. The new exten- 
sion comprises a dining-hall capable of seating 
about 200, where dinners will be served daily, with 
an adjoining dining-room of smaller dimensions. 
On the ground floor is a new restaurant for the 
salaried staff of the company, and a café for the 
workmen, with connecting service-rooms and 
kitchen fitted with the most modern cooking appli- 
ances. Lavatories with hot and cold water are 
annexed. The new extension has been designed and 
carried out under the direction of the company’s 
architect, Mr. C. Trubshaw. 

TECHNICAL COLLEGE, DURHAM.—The new 
technical college at Durham, which is to be known 
as the Johnston Institute of Science and Art, was 
opened on the 22nd ult. The front of the college is 
in South-street. The building, which is three stories 
high, occupies a large site, and on the east side over- 
looks the wooded banks of the River Wear. It has 
been built from designs by Messrs. Oliver, Leeson, 
& Wood, architects, of Newcastle, by Messrs. J. G. 
Gradon & Son, contractors, of Durham. It is of 
red brick, with a red tiled roof, and a main entrance 
10 South-street of stone. The upper apartment is 
Pesaro for the art classes, the middle floor for 
yee cra and engineering, and the basement for 
Piysics, cookery, &c. There are large classrooms 
and accessory apartments, well equipped for the 
a study of science, art, and technical subjects. 
enn PUBLIC HALL FOR HULL. — At a recent 
wat “7 of the Hull Corporation Property Com- 
roe lea Hirst, City Architect, reported that he 
eons the Corporation’s tenants in Water- 
Seitcbatrent em etreet, St. John-street, and 
the old Nore t was proposed to take down all 
¢ Mo. ngs, to provide a large square close to 
wi nhument, and to erect thirty-four shops, some 
ith ground floor and basement only, and others 
pe floors. There were also provisions for a 

c a retiring-rooms, and three large reception- 
bs Ml Lea halls were to be on the first floor, with 
tdi” Sttrance from the square, and eight sub- 

entrances and exits in Waterworks-street 


and St. John-street. The large hall, which would 
accommodate 3,000 persons, would have side and 
rear galleries and an orchestra, It was pro- 
posed to carry the buildings out in two por- 
tions, commencing at the square, provision 
being made during the reconstruction for the older 
tenants, to whom option of position would be given 
when the buildings were completed. The square 
would measure 272 ft. from north to south, and 
216 ft. from east to west, and would form an open 
space in the very heart of the-city. The approxi- 
mate estimate for erecting the building, including 
the purchase of necessary land, is 92,000/. The esti- 
mated rentals from the new shops, including two 
licensed houses to be rebuilt, one of which could be 
used in connexion with the public hall, was 
6,836/., and ‘for the public hall, 1,014/. ; 
increase of rents on shops, 632/. It was moved by 
the Chairman and seconded by Councillor Skinner 
that the scheme be approved, and it was unani- 
mously carried. 

TOWER, PARISH CHURCH, BROUGHTON-IN-FUR- 
NESS.—The new tower to the ancient parish church 
of Broughton-in-Furness and the new peal of bells 
were dedicated on the 27th ult. by the Bishop of 
Carlisle. The tower was designed by Messrs. Austin 
& Paley, of Lancaster, and is in keeping with the 
Norman architecture of the church. The new bells 
are eight in number. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROPOSED COUNCIL HALL FOR MARYLEBONE.— 
We hear that the Improvements Committee of the 
St. Marylebone Borough Council have recommended 
the acquisition of a fresh site for a County Hall, to 
include a hall for public meetings, instead of the 
present Court House and Vestry offices at the south 
end of Marylebone-lane, near Oxford-street. The 
site in question extends over 28,000 ft. superficial, and 
is situated between Circus-street and Wyndham- 
street, Marylebone-road, near Bryanston-square. 

SPITALFIELDS MARKET.—Mr. Hargreaves Brown’s 
Select Committee of the House of Commons have 
passed as proved the preamble of the London 
County Council’s Bill for the purchase of the free- 
hold and leasehold interests in Spitalfields Market, 
which is at present held upon an eighty-four years’ 
lease from 1882 atanannual rent of 5,000/. The Select 
Committee’s decision disposes of the Bill promoted 
by the Corporation of London for the same purpose. 
In each case we gather the promoters had made a 
provisional agreement to acquire all existing rights 
and franchises of the market and its site for 176,7501 , 
together with I per cent. upon the purchase moneys 
for the costs, as agreed upon, of the vendors. The 
Committee were of opinion that (1) the rights of 
Stepney to become the market authority should be 
preserved ; (2) the right of the City of London 
under their charter of temp. Edward III. should be 
preserved as it was by Section 41 of the Act of 
1851; and (3) whilst that particular market could 
be best deait with by the County Council, the 
Council are not a market authority for the metro- 
polis ; and (4) the measure must not be regarded as 
a precedent in any way. 

SHADWELL FISH MARKET.—Mr. Brown’s Select 
Committee of the House of Commons has passed as 
proved the preaznble of the Bill introduced by the 
Corporation of London for purchasing the riverside 
fish market at Shadwell. They at the same time 
agreed to insert a clause which shall estop the Cor- 
poration from preventing the West Ham Borough 
Council from establishing and maintaining any 
market within the county borough. The market at 
Shadwell was established by a company under the 
powers of an Act passed in 1882. Though the 
Corporation opposed that measure at the time, upon 
the grounds that their intended improvements at 
Billingsgate would meet all requirements of the 
fish trade, they have since become owners of the 
market, and have agreed to take it over at the price 
of 175,000/, Under their present Bill, against 
which the London County Council have petitioned, 
the Corporation take powers for a ratification of 
their purchase, the widening of the High-street, 
Shadwell, the improvement and enlargement of the 
market, and the erection of houses to be let at 
moderate rents to the working classes. 

THE STRAND AND THANET-PLACE.—On Monday, 
roth inst., will be offered for sale at auction the 
site, upon a building lease for eighty years (with the 
option of acquiring the freehold), of Nos. 231 and 
232, Strand, and the whole of Thanet-place in the 
rear, covering an area of more than 8,500 ft. super- 
ficial, opposite the Courts of Justice, The freehold 
of the nine houses in Thanet-place, occupying an 
area of 7,800 ft, superficial, and yielding a rental ot 
5501. per. annum, was sold on November 30, 1898, 
for 20,500. Thanet-place, named after the Tuftons, 
Earls of Thanet, marks the site of. the Rose Tavern, 
cited for its vine-tree and garden in Thomas Fair- 
child’s “City Gardener,” 1722; in two letters 
written to Cole in 1776 Walpole refers to the 
painted room at the Rose Tavern without Temple 
Bar. 

THE LATE Mr. J. M. BrRyDON.—The following 
gentlemen, amongst others, were present at the 
funeral of the late Mr. J. M. Brydon on the 29th 
ult. :—Mr. Wm. Emerson, President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects ; Professor Aitchison, 
past-President; Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A.;: Sir 





John Taylor; Dr. Murray (British Museum) ; Dr. 
Rowand Anderson; and Messrs. Aston Webb, 
A.R.A.; John Belcher, A.R.A.; Leonard Stokes ; T. W. 
Cutler; W. D. Carde, F.S.A.; H. B. Wheatley, 
Society of Arts; Edwin T. Hall; H. T. Hare; 
W. H. Seth-Smith, President of the Architectural 
Association; Ernest George, and W. J. Locke, 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 

‘THE CARLTON HOTEL, LIMITED.—A subscription 
list‘has been opened of 300,000/. 4 per cent.° first 
mortgage debenture stock of this Company, which 
was formed in 1899 for acquiring the Carlton Hotel 
and adjoining property in the Haymarket and Pall 
Mall, comprising the Carlton Hotel, His Majesty's 
Theatre, and the Royal Opera Arcade, which are 
held under a lease from the Crown to the Company 
for a term of 72 years from October ro, 1898, at a 
yearly rent of 4,200/., underleases of the theatre (at 
a rent of 3,700/. per annum) and of the arcade with 
other minor parts of the property (at peppercorn 
rents) having been granted for the whole of that 
term—a few days excepted. In May last Messrs, 
Farebrother, Ellis & Co., acting for the Company, 
valued the property, with furniture, effects, 
and other assets, at the sum of 650,000/., and 
the Company state that their net trading 
profits during the period July 15, 1899- 
August 31, 1890, amounted to upwards of 50,000/. 
The Carlton Hotel was opened on July 15, 1899, 
having been erected upon a site of about 23,500 
square feet from drawings made by the late C. J. 
Phipps ; the completion of the fabric (with modified 
plans for the interior) was carried out by Mr. L. H: 
Isaacs and Mr. H. L. Florence, the decorations and 
equipments being by Messrs. Waring & Gillow. 
His Majesty’s Theatre (illustrated in the Builder, 
May 8, 1897) was built from the designs and under 
the direction of C. J. Phipps, with whom was 
associated Mr. R. Walker for the internal decora- 
tions and scheme of colour, the general builder’s 
work being by Mr. Lovatt. The Arcade we gather 
was added to the then King’s Theatre or Italian 
Opera House, as part of the alterations and 
improvements, made in 1816-19 by John Nash con- 
jointly with G. S. Repton, of the building (1790-1) 
designed by Michael Novosielski. 

LIGHT RAILWAYS IN THE ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 
—Applications have just been made to the Light 
Railways Commissioners by the County Council of 
Middlesex for the construction and working of a 
large number of light railways in the Counties of 
London, Middlesex, and Hertford, comprising new 
lines in the parishes of Islington, Hornsey, Totten- 
ham, Friern Barnet, Southgate, Finchley, Hendon, 
Willesden, Acton, Brentford, Ealing, Wembley, 
Harrow, Great Stanmore, Harrow Weald, Hamp- 
stead, Chiswick, Staines, Sunbury, Hampton, East 
Bedfont, Heston, Cranford, Twickenham, and others 
adjacent. A gauge of 4 ft. 84 in. is adopted. The 
motive power proposed to be used is animal power, or 
electrical power applied upon a system approved by 
the Board of Trade, or any mechanical power other 
than steam power. For purposes of power stations, 
car depots, and other buildings, the promoters seek 
to acquire sites in Redbourne-avenue, Finchley 
(about 3 acres), Port-lane, Sunbury (ro acres), at 
Bull’s Bridge, Norwood, Middlesex (10 acres), and 
on the Bath-road, Heston (8 acres). With two or 
three exceptions, where fields are to be traversed, 
the lines will be laid along streets or roads or waste 
lands by the roadside. For the widening of roads 
where necessary so much property will be taken as 
may be needed for making up the metalled portion 
of the road to a minimum width of 32 ft. between 
the kerbs and for providing a footpath along each 
side of the road from 6 ft. 6in, to oft. wide. Where 
fields are crossed (as at Heston, Bedfont, Old Oak- 
lane, Willesden, and the Alexandra Park Estate) a 
permanent way, 24 ft., will be made across them. 

EMIGRATION IN THE BUILDING TRADES.—Accord- 
ing to the annual report of the Board of Trade on 
emigration and immigration, the male adults who 
left the United Kingdom in the year 1900 included 
158 builders ; 708 bricklayers, masons, plasterers, 
slaters, &c. ; 37 brick and tile makers, potters, &c. : 
1,089 carpenters and joiners; and 428 painters, 
paperhangers, plumbers, and glaziers. Of this total 
of 2.420, British North America was the destination 
of 121, Australasia of 246, and the United States of 
1,055, whilst 998 went to “ other places.” 

ELECTRIC LIGHT WORKS, PERTH. — The new 
electric light station buildings, Perth, erected from 
plans prepared by Mr. R. M‘Killop, the Burgh Sur- 
veyor, under the direction of the consulting engi- 
neer, (Mr. W. C.C. Hawtayne, M1 E,E., London, 
are of red facing brick. They are situated at 
the harbour road, adjoining the River Tay, They 
comprise an engine-room, 115 ft. long by 38 ft. wide ; 
a boiler house, 115 ft. long and 42 ft. wide ; and an 
accumulator room, 48 ft. long by 31 ft. wide. The 
test room tand offices are to the front, and over 
these a dwelling-house is provided for the engineer 
who will look after the works. The cost of the new 
work and installation is about 40,000/. 

PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO PROFESSOR ANGEL,— 
It is proposed to found a prize or scholarship in 
memory of the late Professor Angel, who was for 
many years instructor in steam, applied mechanics, 
and practical plane and solid geometry, at the City 
of London College (City Polytechnic). Former 
pupils and others who wish to subscribe to the fund 
are requested to communicate with Mr. P. J, 





Gillbard, Hon. Secretary to the “ Henry Angel ‘ 
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Memorial Fund,” City of London College, White- 
street, E.C. 

BERLIN INTERNATIONAL FIRE EXHIBITION.—The 
attention of the British Fire Prevention Committee 
having been called to the fact that the lack of enter- 
prise on the part of the English fireproofing and 
fire appliance trade had resulted in this country 
being scarcely represented at the Berlin Inter- 
national Fire Exhibition, steps have now been taken 
to see that Great Britain is at least represented by 
some scientific exhibits. A large stand has now 
been retained by the Committee to show photo- 
graphs, plans, &c., of such materials and systems of 
construction as have been before the Committee 
for investigation, and a number of models 
are also being sent to Berlin. Further, some 
large plans and drawings of London fires are 
being shown, together with a very interesting 
collection of old insurance plates, Although 
the British Fire Prevention Committee has from 
patriotic motives tried to step into the breach 
at short notice with exhibits arranged from 
a scientific point of view, the lack of enterprise on 
the part of the trades concerned is highly regrettable, 
as the natural result can only be that much of the 
business to which Great Britain might well lay 
claim must again drift into the hands of the more 
energetic foreign competitors who have taken the 
pains to show what they can do in meeting the 
requirements of fire protection. 

NEW PIER, MINEHEAD,—On the 25th ult. a new 
pier was opened at Minehead. The pier is 700 ft. 
long and 24 ft. wide at the narrowest width, and it 
is widened out at the head to a width of 76 ft., the 
level of the deck being about 20 ft. above high 
water of ordinary spring tides. In addition to the 
widening at the head of the pier, there are two 
embayments on each side, suitable for either kiosks 
or wind shelters. The pier is built of composite 
piles of cast iron and steel, and lattice girders. A 
cast-iron hand-railing surrounds the pier, with seats 
at frequent intervals, lamp standards being placed 
at suitable intervals. The work has been carried 
out from the designs, and under the  super- 
intendence, of Mr. John J. Webster, M.Inst.C.E. 
The whole cost of the works was under 12,0001. 

MEMORIAL WINDOW, ST. MARY’S, CHARD.—The 
fourth of a series of memorial windows at St. 
Mary’s Church, Chard, has just been erected in the 
north aisle of that church, The subject of the 
window is that of the three Marys. Beneath the 
window, on a polished marble slab, is a brass tablet 
bearing an inscription. Both window and brass 
are from the studios of Messrs. F. Drake & Sons, of 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


OPERATIVE PAINTERS, NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE. 
—The operative painters of North Staffordshire 
having through their trades union sent to the 
Masters’ Association a demand for a penny an hour 
advance and alteration in the working rules, Mr. T. 
Blashill, F.R.I.B.A., London, was appointed by the 
Board of Trade under clause 9 of the working rules 
to arbitrate upon the matter. He sat at the Grand 
Hotel, Hanley, recently, to take evidence, and was 
met by twelve membersof the Conciliation Board— 
six masters and six operatives. The operatives’ re- 
presentative said they made their claim for an 
advance of wages on the ground that the painters 
were not adequately paid according to the wages 
paid in other branches of the building trades, and 
they were not getting a living wage. The loss of 
time in the winter months was another reason why 
they asked for an advance in wages. To this the 
employers stated that the wage paid to painters in 
this district was quite up to the average in other 
towns, and compared favourably with the wages 
paid to other branches of the building trades. The 
arbitrator asked for some comparison on this view 
of the question, and the following figures were: 
supplied :— 


Brick- Plas- 
Painters. Joiners, layers.  terers. 4 
North Staffs... 7} .. 84 .. 82 .. 9Q 
Bolton ......+ - Se we 9 ase 20 ee 
Manchester ... 8 ots eo soe 20 
Wolverh’'pton 74 ... 84 .. 8h .. 8% 
Crewe ..... See ap re ee. 


An operative stated that they had only received one 
advance in twenty years. The wages at the 
beginning of 1874 were 6d. per hour. An advanceof 
4d. per hour was given in April, 1874, making the 
wages 64d. per hour. This was taken off injr880, and 
the wages were raised in 1894 to 7d. per hour. Wages 
were raised again in 1897 to 74d. per hour, at which 
they remain at the present time, (This matter was 
arbitrated on last year in May, when the arbitrator 
decided that the wages should remain as at present, 
not less than 74d. per hour.) An alteration of work- 
ing rules was asked for as follows :—Rule 4.—The 
operatives asked for 6d. per day for expenses on all 
loiging off jobs on the ground of extra expense and 
lo3s of comfort when lodging away from home.—To 
this the employers plead that there is no precedence 
for such a course, it not being the custom in the 
building trades. Rule 5.—That paying on the jobbe 
discontinued, and wages paid at the shop, or time 
being allowed to be at the shop at pay time.—The 
employers said they would leave it entirely to the 
arbitrator, as this did not affect many, wages / 


generally being paid at the shop at 120’clock. A 
vote of thanks to Mr. Blashill closed the inquiry, 
after two hours’ discussion.—Staffordshire Sentinel. 

BUILDERS’ LABOURERS’ DISPUTE, LEICESTER.— 
The award of Sir William Markby in the dispute 
between the builders’ labourers engaged in the new 
Wholesale Market and their employers has been 
‘published. The workmen originally “turned out” 
on the contention that they alone were entitled to 
mix or lay concrete. But the arbitrator has 
adopted the view of the employers on the subject, 
and affirmed their right to employ navvies fur this 
purpose if they choose. 

DUNDEE QUARRYMEN’S STRIKE.—The strike of 
workmen at the quarries in the vicinity of Dundee 
recently acquired by a syndicate from the trust 
estate of Messrs. James Morrison & Son, has come 
toanend. At the Westhall and Duntrune quarries 
a section of the employees came out on strike 
against a reduction of 14d. per hour on the rate of 
wages. The men, or at least the majority of them, 
have returned to work on the employers’ terms. 

NORWICH CARPENTERS AND THEIR WAGES.—It 

will be remembered that on March 1 the carpenters 
and joiners of Norwich made a demand for an 
increased rate of wages, giving the three months’ 
notice required by the rules. A conference between 
the employers and the men took place about three 
weeks ago, and it was carried on in a very amicable 
spirit on both sides. Correspondence followed on 
various matters, and terms were received from the 
masters. At a special meeting recently of the 
Amalgamated Carpenters and Joiners’ Society it was 
decided to accept the employers’ offer of 3d. an hour 
advance to begin on January 1 next; time and a 
quarter for overtime instead of the 4d. per hour pre- 
viously paid ; the settlement to stand for four years, 
—Eastern Daily Press. 
PENRHYN QUARRIES.—The officials of this quarry 
are now working as quarrymen, and several charges 
of molesting them were tried at Bangor Petty Ses- 
sions on the 4th, fines being inflicted. The quarry 
is to be opened to the men on the r1th, but it is not 
anticipated that many will resume work; it also 
seems impossible to give effectual police protection 
to men whose homes lie scattered over a wide 
mountain district. 
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LEGAL. 
CASE UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACT : 


DISTRICT SURVEYOR OF EAST HACKNEY (SOUTH) 
AND NORTH BOW v. GEO. S. SHAW. 


THIS case was heard at the North London police- 
court, before Mr. Fordham, on the 24th ult. The 
District Surveyor explained that he found a stove 
fixed in this house in a dangerous way and served 
notice on the occupier toamend it. It was amended. 
He then applied to the occupier for a fee of 10s. for 
fixing a stove for trade purposes. Meanwhile the 
occupier left and could not be found. He then 
applied to the owner (the defendant). The defend- 
ant admitted he was the owner, but said that he 
knew nothing about the stove. The District Sur- 
veyor claimed under Section 154. The case was 
adjourned for seven days in order that the magis- 
trate might consider it. 

Mr. Fordham delivered judgment in the case on 
May 31. He said he felt it was a case that pressed 
rather hardly on the defendant, but he had 
examined the sections in the Act and cases bearing 
on the point, and come to a definite conclusion on 
the case. He recounted the facts as above stated, 
and that there was no builder in this case, but 
Section 5 (33) stated that where no builder is 
employed the owner becomes the builder. He 
therefure gave judgment that the fee of 10s, was 
due and 13s. costs. 

The Surveyor remitted the 10s. awarded for his 
attendance under the circumstances, and 138, was 
paid by the defendant. 








ALLEGED INFRINGEMENT OF ANCIENT 
LIGHTS AT FOLKESTONE. 


THE case of White v. Flude came before Mr. 
Justice Buckley in the Chancery Division of the 
High Court of Justice on the 4th inst. 

Mr. Henry Terrell, K.C., and Mr. Cave appeared 
as counsel for the plaintiff ; and Mr. Astbury, K.C., 
and Mr. Watson for the defendant. 

It appeared from the opening statement of Mr. 
Terrell that the action was brought by the plaintiff 
for an injunction to restrain the defendant from in- 
terfering with two ancient lights in the plaintiff's 
premises, No. 30, Victoria-road, Folkestone. There 
was no question raised as to the plaintiff's 
lights being ancient. That was not traversed. 
The plaintiff's title was also not traversed, and 
there was no question of acquiescence. The only 
question was, whether or not defendant’s building 
interfered with the access of light to plaintiff's 
ancient lights. The defendant had put upa mis- 
sion hall adjoining the plaintiff's house, and this 
was said to interfere with the access of light to the 
basement window, a kitchen window, and with the 
light of a little window in the outhouse or store 
shed, at the end of the opposite the plai ntiff’s 
premises. The plaintiff had enjoyed the light to 


th i ‘eng 
ere was now in consequence of 
building a very substantial diminutin® sfendants 
w—— oe Preatgy light 
r. Andrew George Bromley, a i 
surveyor practising in Folkestone and Rel 0 
and Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, an architet a i 
surveyor, gave evidence to the effect that - 
defendant's building had materially affected the 
access of light to the windows in question ™ 
In the result, his lordship, having heard 
evidence of Mr. Ravenscroft Roger Smith prof the 
of architecture at King’s College, and of Mr Tilton 
Tunbridge, a builder, to the effect that the misy 
hall did not interfere with the light coming to the 
plaintiff's two windows, characterised the action 
a frivolous one, and dismissed it with costs, 7 





RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS, 


2,177.—A DEVICE FOR HEATING Apparat. 
he $. Royle.—The contrivance is intended pages 
ating the steam or hot-water supply of rooms to 
are warmed with steam or hot-water pipes and for 
similar apparatus. The force of expansion due to 
changes of temperature is utilised to work a valye 
— controls ~ flow of a fluid under 
acting upon a piston or diaphragm whic 

the valve that regulates Pye. pray Ae 
statical apparatus is available for regulating the 
temperature of water in a swimming-bath, for 
working boiler-dampers, or for ventilators, See 
also Specification No. 19,416, of 1893, for the expan- 
sible metal thermostat. 

2,209.—WINDOW-SASH FASTENINGS: R. Hine— 
A withdrawing spring is fitted upon a bolt in an 
arm pivoted to a bracket on the upper sash, a 
right-angled extension from the base of the bracket 
is affixed to the face of the meeting-rail, and a 
tongue projects from the lower side of a handle 
carried by the front end of the bolt. For fastening 
purposes one turns the arm downwards between 
two brackets on the lower sash so as to cause the 
tongue to engage with ratchet teeth on the faces of 
the brackets. 

2,212.—ELECTRICAL ARC AND INCANDESCENT 
ARC-LAMPS: W. Peritz.—To prevent the electrodes 
from becoming consumed the inventor encloses 
them in a sealed glass globe that contains an inert 
gas or is exhausted as entirely as is possible, The 
electrodes may be movable or have a movable 
core for striking the arc. For incandescent arc- 
lamps he encloses the arc in a mantle composed of 
some refractory material such as rare earths mixed 
together, and insulates it from the electrodes with 
glass at some little distance from the arc. 

2,220, — APPLIANCES FOR EXCAVATORS, 
DREDGERS, &C.: E. McGregor.—The carrying 
rope, which is passed over. supports and is 
anchored at a distance, can be disviaced from its 
normal position with weights 2ad other supports 
will avail to vary its normal position horizontally. 
The rope is passed through a cradle carried bya 
trolley to be traversed along rails upon the support 
by the turning of a screw. The remotest support 
may take the shape of a curved rail upon supports; 
arms and pulleys sustain the scoop, which is drawn 
along the carrying rope with a sling joined to the 
hauling rope. On the scoop is a spring-catch to 
which the sling is secured in such a manner that as 
the hauling rope becomes abnormally strained 
when the scoop is deeply embedded the sling will 
fall into the position for release. 

2,222, — ELECTRICITY QUANTITY-METERS: 4. 
Wright and Reason Manufacturing Company—A 
mercury voltameter comprises a stoppered or 
entirely-sealed glass vessel, wherein is a mercuty 
anode within a pocket at a level higher than that 
of a mercury cathode, into which platinum com 
necting wires are sealed, the vessel being filled 
with a suitable electrolyte—say, a solution of met- 
curous nitrate; as the mercury cathode increases 
in volume it flows over a ridge in regulated 
quantities into a long vertical tube, which at the 
outset holds solution only, whereupon the position 
of the anode induces the dense solution upon its 
surface to flow down to the cathode; in 0 vd 
that the circulation may not be impeded by . 
reduction of the anode below the level of the lip 
upon the edge of its pocket, the vessel is provi 
with an auxiliary bulb in which an nee “4 
supply of mercury keeps the anode surface * . 
proper level ; the quantity of passing electri TT se 
indicated by an adjacent scale which reco th 
height of the mercury in the vertical ay 
instrument, which is used “shunting, cao teen oF 
by being turned over to the left hand and 

laced. ae 
¥ 2,249.—MACHINES FOR TENONING WOOD : T, N. 
Robinson.—A sliding table carries the jornetia 
timber and when it has been fed forwaet eee 
the rotary cutters a treadle is depressed for aa 
the feed mechanism out of gear ; —_ 
slide upon the vertical face of the pete the 
rotary cutters; a hand-wheel that = d 
velocity-ratio of friction discs controls the . 
the feed, the feed being started by a 
pressure—by the treadle—of a friction oe 
the friction-wheel ; a strap wound aroun 








these windows for upwagtds of twenty yearg, and 


rwar i the 
ulls the table forwards, and weights pull 
ekwerds again at the liberation of the treadle. 
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Sa 
TENING FOR DooR-KNops: M 
ee spindles are fashioned so that 
{lomom= screwed into the lock-follower upon 
they er pitched threads—for example, twelve, and 
four, to in.—and are joined with a screw of 
i hreads to 1 in.; thus either knob cannot be 
eghteen t it is turned, since it becomes locked 
ed when it is turned, 
screw ferential threads, but the knobs may be 
y the ected when they are being unscrewed at 

: as relative speeds. The contrivance is de- 
os fe being also adapted for other articles. 
ee A CONTRIVANCE FOR SLIDING-WINDOWS : 
STF tor —Fot a sliding-window that can be 
ae out of its guides the lower sash is arranged 
wide within an inner and higher frame, whilst 
to upper sash slides in an ordinary frame ; a stop 
a at one side of the upper part of the inner 
: a and beneath that is hinged a deeper stop; 
pase 5 engage with tongues upon the lower 
~ their upper ends being cut away so that the 
ited sash may be moved inwards and be then 
jowered and swung into the room when the deep 
ringed stop has been turned backwards ; two pairs 
of weights on the inner and outer frames, respec- 
tively, balance the lower sash, and another pair on 
ihe outer frame balance the upper sash ; the upper 

tion of the outer frame has guiding strips, and 
the lowered upper sash is guided with pins that run 
in grooves of which the horizontal parts will admit 
ai the sash being turned downwards; a plate 
ighich also serves as a lock) upon the outside of 
the lower sash, to be forced against one of the 
ame-ribs with a pin fastened to the plate and 

through the sash to the inside, will prevent 
it from rattling. 

2420. — AN AUTOMATICAL FLUSHING VALVE : 
(.£. Ridgway —The valve, whilst more particularly 
devised for the discharge of effluent sewage from 
jiter-beds, is adapted for other flushing purposes ; 
hinged flap-valve reposes against the inclined seat 
of the distributing channel ; the sewage will flow 
through holes in the valve and its seat, respectively, 
intoa vessel mounted upon the valve as soon as the 
liquid has risen to a certain level. When the vessel 
is filed it tilts so as to overbalance and open the 
valve; an outlet or valve of the vessel provides for 
the escape of the imprisoned fluid. In another form 
apipe from the side of the distributing channel 
conveys the fluid into the containing vessel, which 
ismounted upon a bracket attached to the valve, 
and is provided with a siphon or other suitable out- 
let for determining the times of discharge. 

2450.—AN APPLIANCE FOR USE WITH THE 
ALARMS OF GAS, WATER, OR ELECTRICITY SuP- 
PLY SYSTEMS: G. T. Weedon.—For the turning-on 
of the supply at any pre-determined time a weight 
that hangs upon the winding lever of the alarm 
mechanism is joined with a cord to the tap-cock or 
electrical switch, and will fall when the alarm has 
been sounded ; the movement of the lever is limited 
with stop-pins. 

2450—LIFTING JACKS: C. Portway and F. 1. 
Graham.—In order that the operation of the lifting 
lever shall lower the load step by step, the inventors 
lave devised a two-pronged pivoted lever in such a 
manner that projecting side-springs engage with the 
outer ends (upon their under surfaces) of two 
sae — — — is forced downwards; 

n the action of the clutches becomes 
reversed—the one locks the stem, whilst the other 
‘ecomes disengaged as it moves upwards, The 
tlie =" an Pea of that 

nder No. 7,190 of 1889. 

2473-—ELECTRICAL heel: E. C. Marcay.— 
be = formed at the free ends of a fixed carbon 
pre a sale gar hard carbon helix. Ifa 
‘ef ane oyed for enclosing the arc and 

8, the latter should be made as incandescent 


on 
by 


mp filaments, 
2524—LIFT-VALVES : H. Adams,—For a stop- 
cock adapted for domestic water supply the ianantie 


fashions the casing with its lower portion enlarged 
= to constitute the senting ‘of a nalvale. 
; ough the top of the casing he inserts a spindle, 
= the end of which the ball is screwed. Stops 
= walle restrict the movement of the 
’ a i 
ron an ee. seated in the lower extended 
534—AN APPLIANCE FOR USE WITH STEAM 
x<_—s ERS: H. H, Cochrane and A. H. Cochrane. 
on Ps e-drivers wherein the cylinder, sliding 
anasto © piston-rod, serves for the monkey the 
pe en upon the piston an upper tubular 
the eylind at projects through the upper end of 
Wojectin ¢ hes aged with a lower solid piston-rod 
eats 8 ; ough the lower end of the cylinder 
a ba the pile. A plate retains in its 
two vert _ the cylinder, that moves between 
al aulks, and a tubular valve joins the 
a 0 the piston-rod. In the sliding part of 
ve - two cylinders having different 
The eon Separated by an annular passage. 
: *rs are arranged so that the pressure of 
ona the valves as “cut off,” and 
through above the piston shall be exhausted 
tubule oe a the tubular piston-rod, and the 
by the action ‘ pon the depression of the valve 
ton oy te a — lever, the steam will flow 
non od into the cyl Se and the tubular 
2585. a eke SAWING MACHINERY : G. F, Fitton. 
swinging fea 0 18 used for the construction of the 
png trame at its ends and sides with distance 


corner-pieces, and for the movable heads on to 
which the blades are secured, the heads being 
fastened to the ends with double T-headed bolts 
that are passed between the channels and then 
turned. For a heavier frame a built-up box section 
is contrived and a guideway for the movable heads 
is provided in the shape of angle-irons affixed to it ; 
the swinging water-supply pipes are counter- 
balanced with weights over their axles, and they 
are fashioned in tJ instead of L shape. Arrange- 
ments for ensuring either a slow or a quick feed or 
return are made by means of spur-wheel gearing 
mounted, in each instance, upon a pivoted lever. 

2,621.—AN INDICATOR FOR USE IN ELECTRICAL 
LIGHTING: A. Ruhstrat and E. Ruhstrat.—The in- 
ventors seek to indicate the occurrence of short 
circuit in a lighting circuit. In one form they put 
a lamp in shunt with the main fuse ; when the fuse 
blows at the lighting of the lamp a short circuit is 
announced, the other lamps becoming dim or ex- 
tinguished ; a fuse may be employed as a protector 
of the lamp. 

2,644.—FLAP AND SLUICE VALVES: S. H. Adams. 
—In order that the valve, which is hinged on to the 
framework, may be operated apart from the action 
of the fluid that flows through it, the inventor joins 
a crosshead to the flap with ears, and provides a 
screw, or other suitable mechanism, for the lifting 
or lowering of the crosshead ; the valve may be 
maintained in its closed position by means of the 
engagement of the extended ends of the crosshead 
with catches set upon the framework. 

2,675.—AIR-HEATING STOVES: C. $éinger.—The 
whole of the stove—the fireplace excepted—is built 
up with chamotte bricks, and with Dutch tiles for the 
external facing. Two partitions divide it into three 
compartments ; a plate normally closes the shoot 
down which the fuel is shot from a fixed scuttle. 
The flames and products of combustion pass through 
horizontal passages and apertures into a narrow 
channel and thence through angle-wise tubes into 
the escape-pipe. Adjustable openings admit air 
into the lower part of the stove; a channel and 
openings conduct it to a space around a coil of 
tubes, whence, after having been warmed, the air 
escapes through a pierced plate; fresh air from the 
lower portion of the stove enters through two 
pipes, and the draught through the pipes can be 
regulated by a suitable adjustment. 


—_ 
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MEETINGS. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 8, 
British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—Visit to 





Kew Gardens. 32 p.m. 
Northern Architectural Association. — Visit to 
Hexham. 


Monpay, JUNE to. 

Clerks of Works Association (Carpenters' Hall).— 

Monthly meeting. 7.30 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 12. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers (Incorporated) (19, 
Bloomsbury-square, W.C.).--General Purposes and 
Finance Committee at 4 p.m.  Half-yearly general 
meeting at 7 p.m. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 13. 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.—Dr. 
Phené, V.P., F.S.A., on ‘‘Our Highly Refined Fore- 
fathers in Pre-Roman Britain.” 8 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 14. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Annual 
excursion, to Hexham and Durham. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 15. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
excursion (concluded). 


— Annual 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


May 13.—By Moses SmituH & Sons (at Wrington). 
Wrington, Somerset.—Redhill Farm, 22 a. 2 r. 


ry 
7 


32 Poy fa... see eeseeeeeees. Pre ore ree 41,000 
Various enclosures, 14 a. rr. 8 p., f. ......000. 855 
Wiington Hill Farm, 133 a. rr. 35 p., f. ...... 1,075 
Tution's PiccOp9 8-06. Otiekevccs  cecncceces 120 


May 23.—ByT. J- Bannerr & Son (at Birming- 


am). 
Harborne, Staffs.—-The Home Farm, 97a. rr. 
Terre eer ere ree ee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee 5,000 
47 2. IT. 30 Ps, fF. : 

By Mosgs SmitH & Sons (at Bristol). 
Westerleigh, Glos.—Weston’s Farm, 13a. 3r. 


2,200 


850 
1,292 


15275 
202 


Goreham Hill enclosure, 4a. or. 18 p., f....... 


Hambrook, Glos.—Residence and 7 a. ? F. 342. f. 2,550 
Various enclosures, 127 2.1 r. 19 p.yf.......... 6,265 
A Pennant stone quarry and 3 a., f. 240 


By Epwin Evans (at Clapham Junction). sree 








Fulham.—4o, Anselm-rd., u.t. 71} yrs., g.r. 2¢. 108. 300 
Battersea.—4, Kersley-st., u.t. 764 yrs., g.r. 82, 
Cle Ailes ss icetdeakteacatelessauekeckwad sss 340 
1r and 13, Lavender-rd., u.t. 25 yrs., g.r. 82. .. 460 
Wandsworth.—439 and 441, York-rd., u t. 81 yrs., 
WE, Phy fe GA ib case deans cosets deaciewse Se 355 
8 to 12, Summerley-st., u.t. 794 yrs., g.r. 502. .. 800 
Balham.—34 to 40 (even), Cathles-rd., u.t. go yrs., 
sla Sly So BIMacc cecediwsedadecedeccticeses S60 
Tooting.—22 and 24, Graveney-rd., u.t. 77 yrs., 
GW Ble ca wasccceesinscnscdacesnanatecene 2:2 358 
May 24.—By Starrorp & ROGERS 
(at Bedford). 
en, Beds.—The Cottage and 1a. 3r.1p., 
poccee 000 coer cece 9 a0te 00 se Ce Cece ee ee ceceees 600 


Two enclosures, 4 B. 2 r. 17 Poy f...-. 0000 oseces 
Enclosures of garden land, 54 a. 3 T 39 Py f. .- 
Wall Close, 14 a. rr. 8 pry fe ce wees eeee neces 
Twelve cottages and 2 a. 2r. 20 p., f.......+05- 
Enclosures of land, 1 a. 1 r. 7 Poy fos. meee noes 


ee y= tithe rent-charges of 3692. 12s. .... 
y CLEMENTS, Son, & HuGHEs (at 
Coventry). 
sear iba Warwick.—Residence and 1a. 1 Fr. 25 p., 
By Linnett & LANE. 
Harlesden.—24, Greenhill-park, f., e.r. 602. ...... 
8, Baker-rd., u.t. 81 yrs., g.r. 72, 10s., @.r. 40/... 
Wealdstone, Middlesex.—Palmerston - rd., a block 
CU Ring dacs Gncncnsecacsed tatu macadeceue 
By A. J. SHEFFIELD. 
Poplar.—33 and 35, Augusta-st., u.t. 47 
Bile GR ci cnet evgcdenccnunaedcstecsadesiss 
By F. & W. Stocker. 

Lee.—26, Turner-rd., f. ..ce.scececccecccccecece 
By W. N. WiLLouGHey. 
Norwood.—9, Chestnut-rd., u.t. 82 yrs., g.r., &c., 

ye eC) re 
Herne Hill.—171 and 173, Norwood-rd., u.t. 
JO YIS., J.T. T2b. 12S.y To G42. cr ceceeccrcecces 
May 25.—By Senior & Gopwin (at 
Blandford). 
Charlton Marshall, Dorset.—Enclosures of down 
land, &c , 203 a. 3 r. 33 py 
Four cottagesand 5 a. 1 r. o p., f. 
Various enclosures, 21 a. 3 Fr. 31 Pp.» f..-.---ee 
May 29.—By Mattuews, Matruews, & 
GoopMAN. 
North Cheam, Surrey.—London-rd., The Laurels 
and nearly 1 a., . 
Staines, Ds cnsennalinas seis Craigmar, f., 
Tah. cccucectcccacs cucacetand cqsaanucns 4 
By Rocesrs Bros. 

Forest Hill.—-13, 15, and 17, Dalmain-rd., u.t. 60 
Giles BF. ISL TOM cacsaceds ae adeceieter.can’ 

82, Ewart-rd., u.t. 75 yrs., g.¥. 42. TOS, «2+. ++ 
Old Kent-cd.—25 to 43 (odd), Cooper’s-rd., u.t. 32 
et ee | peer Pree 
Dulwich. —36 and 38, East Dulwich G ove, u.t. 
71 yrs., g.r. 142, r. 72d. 
Peckham.—123 and 125, Albert-rd., u.t. 64 yrs., 
gr. 102, 

190 to 200 (even), Albert-rd., u.t. 54 yrs., g.r. 347. 
182 to 188 (even), 202 and 204, Albert-rd., also 
Lg.r. 122. 6S.) Ust. 55 YES, eT. 420. ceee ee eees 
By WacstarF & Sons. 

Holloway.—108, Lady Margaret-rd., u.t. 67 yrs., 


Biko OL, 395 6 Be Mb cncccnedscaencecseccceses 
By Wess & Croucn. 
Acton.—High-st., i.g.r. 452, u.t. 56 yrs.) g-r. 302. 
Norwood. — Auckland -rd., Summerleigh, u.t. 
82 yrse-Z.r. 102 , F. SOL. 2. - se recececeecceee 
By Wvatt & Son (at Chichester). 

Stockbridge, Sussex.—A freehold cottage.......- 
Six plots of land, fo ..cccocccccccdcecenscccece 
Westergate, Sussex. — Copyhold enclosures, 


sere ee ee eeeesere 


eee emer eee ener eene rare sere 


rr 
. 


eee eee e ewes saree reer ererer eens 


53. a:3 Fe O De cesecsnacceces eh Ep Ee 

'By Peirce & Tuorpe (at Northampton). 
Tiffield, Northants.—A frechold farm, 77 a. 1 Fr. 
GUNn a cthedeccntecseasadanacantéaeeead tess 
Pattichail, Northants.— Phipps Barn Farm, 
AZ B. BTe 39 Pos fa co cccccccccccccccccccosocs 
Stonepit Leys, Sign Hill, and Allotment closes, 
BF Be ETo. J Dag ke cecccccccecccecesteceacses 
A freehold farm, 57 a. 3 fr. 22 Pe eeeeeeeeeeeees 


Descote, 1 meneetiineen enclosures, 27 a. 1 Fr. 
BZ Pog f. - cccccesccccccccccccececesecesccces 
Raseeeun Northants.—Two enclosures, 8 a. 3 r. 
33 Pog fa. cccccrccccccvccccceccccccece det. o4 
Homestead and 7 a. 1 r. 25 Puy f. 2.20 wees neces 
Elm Tree Close, 3 a. 2 r. 37 Be 
By Boyton, PEGRAM, 4 UCKMASTER (at 
Walham Green). 
Shepherd's Bush.—8, Thornfield-rd., u.t. 764 yrs., 
GZeP. Zhig Fo Bh ccccccvccccccccccccccccccets oe 
Fulham.—2o, Epirus-rd., u.t. 80 yrs., g.t. 72.75. ++ 
12, Walham-av., u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. 62. ....02--0e 
By THORNBORROW & Co. (at Penrith). 
Penrith, Cumberland.—Enclosures of land, 43 a. 
3M 35 Dey fi. .cesceescevecsececceeserecesees 
Newton Reigny, Cumberland.— Enclosures of 
land, 23 Se S Te 35 Pry foc cccce cccascascecceses 
By é. R. Morris, Sons, & PEaRD (at 
Bridport). 
Powerstock, Dorset.—Nappercombe Farm, 308 a. 
3% 25 Dey 
By BipweEtt & Sons (at Cambridge). 
Cambridge.—11, Peas-hill, area 1,6g0 ft., f., r. 80/. 
1, 2, and 3, Wheeler-st., area 1,314 ft., f., r. 
GOGK, TOs. cn ccunedecasctccagaracccsencaceses 
2 and 3, Parson’s-court, area 1,506 ft., f., r. 507. 
By ALBERT Butt (at Ventnor). 
Godshill, Isle of Wight.- French Mill and 9 a. 
2r. 24 p., f. 
Fairfield’s Estate, 98 a. 1r. 27 p., 
Whitwell, Isle of Wight.—Southford Mill, f., r. 
WOM. ccacing none ctttsdaeansacs Cebacsassapess 
Niton, Isle of Wight.—x and 2, Shipton Villas, f. 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight.—High-st., Havelock Villa, 


eee eee reseeeee 


Come meee meee este eee te ee ee eeee we 


bg Ws QOS Rhee ca Scdaandacacstetncnsaceciias 

St. Boniface-rd., Clovelly, f..........0ssceccee 

Belle Vue-rd., Castle View, f. 

May 30.—By Joun Davies. 

Tottenham.—z, Braemar-rd. and 30, Culvert-rd., f. 

Kensington.—s9, Abingdon-rd., u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 

52. 10S. FT. 45. .cccccccccceccceccccsccccesces 

Norwood.—-52, Palace-rd., f., r. 322. .e.seeeeeeee 

By Messrs. KeMSLEy. 

Rainham, Essex.—Upminster-rd., a block of build- 
ing land, 9a. tr. 4 p., f : 

Wandsworth. —Park-rd., f.g.r.’s 142., reversion in 


Vb 1 SEE 
Hornsey Rise.—Lambton-rd., f.g.r's 182. 12s., 
reversion in 77 yrs. fs 

By Wo. STEVENS. 
Walthamstow.—r1 to 23 (odd), Park-rd., u,t. 87 
yrs., gr. 482. . 
Stoke Newington.—19, Victoria-gr., u.t. 9% yrs., 


g.r. 52. 5S. 
By R. J. Suter. 
Walthamstow.—g and 11, Nicholson-rd., f. ...... 
By J. A. TRYTHALL. 
Croydon.—g, Tamworth-rd., u.t. 494 yrs., g-r. 62., 


er ee @eee 


Terre eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 


were eee eee CeCe eee ee eee eee 


T. 33¢. 
By NEwBON, Epwarps, & SHEPHARD. 
Holloway.—s55, Parkhurst-rd., u.t. 23 yrs., g.r. 
70. 10B., oF. SS loc cc ccccccccce occece poccenes 





560 


925 
350 


1,865 


310 
465 


270 
315 


400 


2,050 
825 


1,07¢ 
1,125 


600 
460 


53° 
220 


270 
340 
100 


2,150 


55° 


7200 
2,05¢ 


2,650 
1,200 


75° 


479 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. ) 




























































































Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. iv. 




















em 
COMPETITIONS. 
\ nn. 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. Design to 
pf be delivered 
*Laying out Winter Garden ........ sake aE Bee SATA Roots ae Penzance Corporation ............. eee | DER IE TOE ROR. i ccciectcpsvcnsvencscdcccenveesisccescesstonne eseecsactescucns suseon! Sept, 1 
CONTRACTS. 
| 
Nature of Work or Materials. | By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by eins 
vered 
| 
Electrical Plant. ........ as shcebandsavesevesan icbipesbersaneeavbee veves| Taunton Corporation .........c0-000: G. H. Kite, Municipal Buildings, Taunton ... .........ccccessesees Tune 11 
Laying Cast-teon BAIN, SED) sis sncssiecesseserchsahescteses Hct. Sunderland Water Company.........| J. W. Sutherland, 16, Fawcett-street, Sunderland... do, 
EES RRR eats Se | Hertford Corporation ............0000 J. H. Jevons, Civil En neer, Town Hall, Hertford . SsuGoschavanccicseee | do, 
chools, Rofft- wth casey I cecaccnsesca aes a ie ee A. F, Roberts, Denbig Euapsi svasetvoseceassasecnscieele Gan 
Dulldivgs at * ~’peke miskasanpae ee ee ee Carlisle Corporation Si RbeWeasre enh chins A. H. Collingwood, Town ‘Offices, Garlisie ” GipbadaanaduiceisiN iviiesseed la 
ORIN, Ely BER. | sercorsevccgvesnnscensennres stessseerseeereeeee | GREat Western — Company] G. K. Mills, Paddington Station, W. .......ssssssssesessessseessecsen | do, 
UNONDEIS,. aalexh” casscrcoscesreces>> saaveden ocbsehesscr| MEDOOIGN SOCINOGL PRINT so scenicsacsveeeee A. Pells, Architect, London-road, Beccles 1.2... cccssssessesesscesseees | June 12 
House, Cranbrook-road, Chiswick, ‘wl yes seapaaeobeoeins F. & W. Stocker, Surveyors, 90, Queen- street, B.C... idea do, 
OGAGOR, L,.. ...-05 0050000090085 aitelatess sathensnaen WEIN!) Balrothery (Ireland) B.D.C. ......... A. Scott, Civil Engineer, 16, William-street, Drogheda...” | do, 
Tn ccessanibaaauan | Hebden Bridge (Yorks) T.C. ........| J. Lord, Civil Engineer, ‘Town See, eee ...........,........ | do, 
Additions to Asylum, Killarney  .........cccccssescoreees RR TS Ge Carr = es J. ¥. Fuller, Architect, Brunswick Chambers PMN iis hcoces can | do 
Granite Setts (12,000 tons) ......... Bury Corporation beebibienees babastovtuns A. W. Bradley, Civil Engineer, Bank-street, bury sabe sabieebbcnshaci 
Two Houses, Castie-avenue,Buncrana,nr. ‘Londonderry Sa P. Campbell .ecsscsosessereeseeeee.| I. Johnston, Architect, 11, East- wall, Londonderry esccakeesntaceade do, 
IIE I noone. coc cache snsaveassmsnsnsarnsnvenion Messrs. Grace & i Hayes aaa H. J. Jones, ’ Architect, 12, Brid e-street, BISCO) essesesses pnnsseacebeas Tune 13 
Street Improvements, Beancroft-street, whe eoeee | Castleford U.D.C. ........... pacacackpane W. Green, Surveyor, Council COS, Castleford  .......cccesceccsceeece do, 
“Transformer Sub-station RONIIIND  cssoescsicssccoscensedce Dublin Corporation cbraseostycnctecees City Engineer, City Hall, Dublin ................. | June 14 
Four Cottages, &c., Leixlip, Ireland .........s.ccesceeeeee oo| Celbridge R.D.C. ...ccccosccsccee eueeae! J. Whelan, Architect, Council Offices, Celbridge .. eS do. 
Additions to Mills, Leaventhorp, Bradford ........... Saesl) toe, ee eemeaeel aes Milnes & France, Architects, 99, Swan-arcade, Bradford . aeuks sobiaes do, 
Granite Setts (1,700 tons).............cceeee pseesahivaaeed ee Corporation | sserereesecsseecessees | A. EB, White, Engineer, ae Hall, Hull 
*Heating .. aN sessesesseeee | Workington School Board........... ee fp peoomgg ee soececccceccccconcecccesenscesccsecese] SURE 15 
seve Chantry: ‘lane, Canterbury .. cisaababansesadnacaleianncs eoences J. Jennings, Architect, “Canterbury. do. 
Seven Shops, Newgate-street, &c., Bishop Auckland Mr. H. P. Tyler .. Lf i. Livesay, Architect, 107, Newgate: “street, Bishop Auckland) do, 
Cemetery Chapel, , Southall Green ..... sebsolcaabee ...| Southall-Norwood Burial Board .. Chairman, Cemetery Offices, Southall do, 
Additions to orkhouse Suacddea Sis Koide Christchurch Guardians ...............| E. H. Burton, Architect, Christchurch do, 
School ate... EERE | Edzell (N.B.) School Board .........| D. W. Galloway, Architect, 2, Market-street, Brechin’ do, 
Additions to School, Embleton. oh eRe Se Rev. W. 8. Davies, Embleton, Cockermouth. ......00:ss0ssccconcce do, 
Hospital, Stobhill, Springburn . Glasgow Parish Council .. . | Thomson & Sandilands, Archts., 241, West George-st., Glasgow... do, 
*Draining, Kerbing, | Hendon U.D.C. Engineer, Public Offices, Hendon, N. Ww. June 17 
Bridge Widening. Holderness....... ...| North- Eastern. Railway Company W. J. Cudworth, Engineer, York .. : 
*Alterations, &c., to Dover Hospital.............0s0ecceseesees Dover Hospital ..........0:01sesceeeseees See Advertisement... 
*Pump House and Well..... abebebassesest oo sesssseeessee.| Hammersmith Borough Council...| Borough Surveyor, Town ‘Hall, “Hammersmith . teas ke 
*Road Repairs .......ccccsees pbseonasbarecens seesecseosesecsocnee woceet me aE Asylums Board ...... UTINSNNMNTRONI GE 8. «onan sncccacoankacavsnnecgieebac te terennssasdssnsrsssoonesnsedebes 
*Depdt Buildings ......cccccsccccccscssssecsesseees dosbsbineehi Some SLE Ol eee arr ree Borough Surveyor’s Office, 23, Queen-street, Deal. Raa iskkarecvoncewsa ~ do, 
REP NONE <ccssnsnnonasbseribsebossesisssobecisbonbebssulsanatisbestonis | Kast Har f School Board............0.. 8. Jackson, Architect, 65, ‘Fenchurch-street, UBS) 050 senscesenonsssevesees] - Om 
*3chool mays abies svswaskesheabbastekes] do. B. L. Curtis, 120, London Wall, B.C. .....s.sscessesscose ghdvessspuesesecnsival do, 
Additions to School, Abingdon ...............06 Lschebe SS i ae sae a. 'G T. West, Architect, The Knowl, ‘Abingdon cpsopectucbiscansscatacd June 2% 
‘Workmen's Dwellings siehiki ce Gishsehesab babi wsaksisosesbthearson. | | Wrotham U.D. he cocccccevesececcceseees-| J. SHAFD, 5, Sunnyside, Borough Green eesee June 2 
Additions to Asylum Buildings, Bodmin PES Visiting Committee .. saunacsepessl Vis Trevail, - Architect, Truro . Sp > eoavenses|) 
Residence, Howgate, Brampton, Cumberland....... ees! Mr. W. Dobson ....... puaessainenen obaneed fy Scott, Architect, 43, Lowther-street, Carlisle . aseececeiadl do, 
Rebuilding Inn, near Harrogate ........... sc. eiace| SAEs Os WRU WIPER si5c0s0: cescsas shsesee H.& A . Bown, Architects, SROUTORBLO: sc iteceidsake-tnestsncssesnsens pains do. 
Rebuilding Suilors’ Rest, Cardiff ................ bedebel nese a ee ee Sbapabasbarenss . | Jones & Co., Architects, 18, St. Mary-street, Cardiff...... ......... sie do, 
Tall Chimney, Clayton West, Yorks ..... eseunitebaie’ <ieeaawauwe’ B. Beanland & Co., Clayton West, near 1 erga besanii do, 
Cottage, Edgefields Estate, Stoke-on- ‘Trent .......... of REN RIOR a sccccsnscitincessvevivcssans W. H. Walley, Architect, Queen-street, RRC WAONED 020 ceusetocescevestes do. 
Wihin, Woah, WOH so vicc.e-sesovnkese~-vesoeses n-socsassosvesn. | aneeeone . M. E. Kirby, Architect, Huby, via Leeds .......:.-.ss0sse seeseee Ss ota do, 
Church and Schools, Pump-street, ‘Worcester .. ie | cong: aceenpbeaeeent J. J. Green, Architect, "19, South John-street, Liverpool sbactwspeest do, 
School, Providence-stToeh........0000.- sorccsssersereesccccocecees | Geltord School Board . esccesessssseeee | J. B. Broadbent, Architect, 15, Seeger saeees, Manchester ......... do, 
Pair Cott tages, ogy tener Park Estate, ohne Neds sesbbeeevens J. S. Corder, Surve: or, Wimbourne ouse, ipeien sestehean vee weiner do, 
Chapel, Radstock, Somerset ... LOS i eee eo W. J. Willcox, Architect, 1, Belmont, Bath..........ccsccsssesee evsesesees do, 
*Extensions to County pen Buildings . ap | Cornwall County Asylum ..,......... See Advertisement............+.+ wcuavenakeaune vnpbitae pasks toeeenunees eaghicsinncatves do, 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. on 
| | 
shan 
MN MOAI ss cehi5, cesnvochansunbonantaossvsessiasasssoabnes ae: | West Ham Borough Council......... | 2002. per annum” ssbie June 18 
ET RE REET Te ee Hull Corporation .......,.....:ssssese. | 1102. per annum ... June 21 
*Lecturer in Building Construction ............... | Norwich Technical Institute seats ve | 1500, POF ANNUM ..c.cecocssccessessercesoenee ease June 22 
*Chief Assistant..,... ....... sec.e. TERE | Warrington Co —. os 1751, per annum , aibsiaubcasssceceas cianvacceobebieenswsnessuases siseebent Pees: . 
*Assistant Sanitary Inspector .........c.cseccsseesee « cosesees | Willesden U.D. BP eiees: | 1000, per annum June 25 




















Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vill. x. &¢ xxii. Public Appointments, pp. xix. & xxi. 











Dalston.—56, Pow 7m) se <% r. er 5 ; also i.g.r’s Leyton.—1 to 9 (odd), Buckland-rd., f. .......... 41,275 nanerneet. &e., ig.r.’s 38/7. 175.) ut. 294 ksfo 
152.5 U.E. 42 YESe, BT. Zoe LGSe ee eeeeeseceeees £390 By FREDERICK mnie raat Bi ob ce nT Sdc Rccedadesowereerese® 5 
Islington. —6, 8, an yon Oxted. rd., u.t. 19 yrs., Highbury. —4s, Aberdeen Park, u.t. 54 yrs., gr. eo og mot Fossa &e., ig.r.’s 2482, 05+ - 
ea, CE CO. saisbs.ocueobseoexa shacie 5 565 a ee ee 1,050 u.t. 36 yrs., g.r. 234. 12S. Od. .....eee a eerers 39550 
Chitee. —23, Median “rd. bapa f. and part u.t. 62? a Highbury Quadrant, u.t. 49 yrs.) g.t.172.17s. 1,000 By Vincent S. Leicu. 
ty aX 2 ot. 64, ea ee Soe. 27.20he*s weireoss* > 310 | Leigh-rd., The Manor House, and South House, Tottenham.—169, St. Ann’s-rd., u.t. 684 yrs., S- - 
Ww y, Ut, Vauxhall Br Precept . oo Si also the General Post Office Sorting Office TOL, TOR TARE, bo cocpceccse cocccncdnpties ” 
gor 6 , auxhall bridge-rd., u.t. 50 yrs , er Parish Room adjoining, u.t. 784 ve, gt. Fr Malevets. —100, Richmond. rd u. t. 22 ap ide 2. 
pera tan ne ©) cz )it sb0i**. 949 | ee ee eee } Old Ford.—27 to 33 (odd), Ford-st., u.t. 02 Yt 
Wandsw orth.—30, Geraldine-rd., u.t. 77 yrs., g.r. | re one as g.r. 7. u.t. 784 yrs., g.r. eile . = ring a al ‘s chee - sicberanae ues cea ea me ho 
7h, r. 300. Den to OO 380 | Crouch End. —27, Cecile-pk., u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 102., | Clapton.—10, 12, 14, and 16, Maclaren-st., w.t 60s 
- IN. SURNER, , D5 CSM INOR Sains wap <daa.se ch chico wares iis +s 525 | 7B Y¥Sey FoTo BAM. ..ccccccceccescccccsccoeres® 
aa nt .—Church-st., &c., f.g.r. 30/., reversion oe By.A. J. Bumnows (et Maidstone) | S! Mie & Pasor, 
tis tvs, Revnobs & REASON. az —* , &e., oe .—The ee mee Court Lodge | Brixton. i Helix- rd. «ut. 89 is i gr. r. © es 
Ebina: sen ho State, 178 a. 2 r..9 p., f. (in lots)..........06 et. 45 Bs 
ae a ew “ad., yor Lene parece May 31.— By Joun Bottr oy ind Streathaen. -5; "Netherwood- ter. je < t. ya eaeae ena 
146 and 148, - pecedoekch, rd., with workshop in Brixton.—7o to 80 on Saltoun-rd., u.t. 72 yrs., Contractions used in these lists.—¥.g.x. for freebold 
eT REE OL EL IRR eG ie a ea 1,260 B-0. 370. 165.5 F. 246h. 006 ee eeee secre ceeeeees 25400 | ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; ged 
140 and 142, Chatsworth-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. _. By Eastman Bros. he oved groun Rien: g.r. for Aw yund-rent ; T- z for 
had POEs os chance ad to o> 62340 boss Soakans 880 | Forest Hill.—157, Devonshire-rd., u.t. 67 yrs., |. for freehold; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; bs pe 
11 to a1 (edd), NEP RE he 0 6bs0 se cceece es 2,385 Brig COB 5s G56 RON ER R555 6085 oes 270 | | estimated rental ; ; ut. for unexpired term ; p-4 for 
New Southgate.—Beaconsfield-rd., Claremont, By W. B. Hattert. | annum ; 3 fae for yen ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; $4 . 
Northcote, and anette wit u.t. 78 yrs., g.r. Kentish Town. ui tll rd., i.g.r.’s 447. 4S., U.t. ter. for terrace ; Cres. 





142, 158., r. 852. weep ceece eecreece ’ 850 PER AE COR Roeseisn ceo say cchraoe coiene sco! ailhe alk 
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and 
Double Stretchers 15 
Double Headers.. 14 
One ~” and two ‘ 


seeeeeeee 


eco 
° 


Best Portland Cement 4 36 
bet Geound Blue Lias Lime 


09, 
at railway 


materials, not necessarily 
Sy nd cua reaaty ty obviously rag laa 


Sa 
ygices CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


as far as possible, the 
the lowest. 


fact which 


who make use of this 


Camilli alongside, in river 


2 
depot. 


less than best 


d. 

3 per yard, delivered. 
° o 

: per top, delivered. 


Norg.—The cement and time i is of the ordinary 


— 


138 6d. 


per yard, 


delivered 


Gey Stne Fe Veeder in ‘sacks, abs. od. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 
Ancaster in blocks . 
" 


Bath 2 9 

Fikigh Down Bath ..1 8 ” 

Beer in blocks woes I 64 ” 
come I 10 ” 


Grnshill  ,, 
BrownPortlandin blocks 2 2 ” 


Dale in blocks.. 2 14 ” 
Red ill ” 25 ” 
Red Mansfield ” 2 aa ” 


Hard York in blocks .. 2 to 

Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 


wo 3 in. sawn both sides 


6in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 


slabs (random sizes) 1 3 


3 in. self-faced Ditto 
er a 


in, in, 


s. d. 
a . o per ft. cube, deld. rly. depét. 


per ft. super. 
at rly. depét 


2X10 best blue Bangor... 1: 5 o per 1000 of 1200 at ry. dep. 


10 15 0 

16X 8 best 6 26 

20X10 best blue Portia: 

doc + 1018 0 

16x Sbest blue Portmadoc 600 
woX10 best Eureka un- 

wav 11 26 

16x 8 ” 6150 

py Permanent green 10 00 

16x " » 5126 


—— 
. a 


Best plain red roofing tiles. a 


” 
” 
” 
bo 


6 per 1,000 at rly. 


” 
” 


‘ 
» 
” 
” 


5p and valley tiles... 3 7 per doz. ” ” 
Broseley tiles ......0. 48 6 per 1,000 4 5 
yt tiles.... 4 0 per doz. ie eas 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
pindled Do, (Edwards) 57 6 perz,000 ys 
Hip tes cece 60 ° ” ” ” 
Valley ti CSeeeeeee eoecese 4 © per doz. ” ” 
Best Red” “y “Mottled ‘Staf- sina, . ss 
Hiize Do. (Peakes) . 50 Qper1,cc0 =, gy 
Vy, he secccccee 4 I per doz, ” ” 
MB vc ccccccccce 3 8 Ty ” ” 
WwooD. 
Buitp1Inc Woop.,—YELLow. 
At on oe 
Deals: best 3 in, by rrin. and 4 in. £ “ £sd 
Deals: best gin, te evenecaueee - 1%10 o 18 rs ° 
Bicwabeeseceud ‘ 10 0 1510 0 
we baat by7 in. and 8 in. ‘ iat 
He ty ted ie maaan 12090 13 0 0 
by6and 3 by6.. o10 _ less Pra 
: 7in, and 8in. 
nee Seek tvask toca 1 © oless-‘Jan best 
wee eonds O06 ee scsooces © 10 O 5 
7 Bhs and 2 in. b 6in.. 910 0 100 
rate y 44 in, and 2 in. by 5 in. 9 © 0 1010 0 
eign Sawn Boards— 
vin, by 1} in, a 10 o more than 
lie battens. 
baste +» I © © more than 
battens. 


PRICES CURRENT (Contisued). 


WOOD. ‘ rey 
t oad of 50 ft. 
4 hay a: & & G 

Fir timber: Best middling Danzig 


or Memel (average specifica- 
ere Scattvedcmesscse SQ2sG “S2dg 
SIGNI ccctanceanctascessesse 450° 410 0 
Seal Somes Oi. to roin.).... 31312 6 315 0 
Swedish balks.........0se+ses- 215 0 3 00 
Pitch pine timber (35 ft. average)... 310 0 ° Oo 


4 
Jorners’ Woop. At per standard. 


White Sea: First yellow deals, 


3 in. by rz in...... eRe EN ees 2710 0 2810 0 
in. by 9 in. ....+.eeee- eoee 24 0 0 25 0 0 
attens, 2tin. and 3in.by7in. 20 0 0 2m 0 Oo 

Second yellow deals, 3 in. byrrin. 2210 0 24 0 0 

3in.by gin. 20 0 0 2m 0 Oo 

Battens ahi in.and 3in.by7in. 1610 0 18 0 oO 

Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

BNd QIN. oo cece cocccccccccece 1610 o 18 0 @ 

Battens, 2}in. and 3in. by7in. 1310 0 1410 0 

Petersburg : first yellow — 3in. 
by 12 in. ....seeececseeeee 25 00 200 

Do. 3in. by 9 in. ......eeceee 2200 2300 

MII coo so cccccunnqees aadaue 1610 0 1710 0 

Second yellow deals, 3 "in. by 

BE Wes cccceccacesacecses ee 1810 0 20 0 0 

Do. 3 in. by 9 im. ...cccccccce 1700 800 

TION 6 od cccccacveccncadeouat 14 © 0 410 0 

Third _ yellow deals, 3 in. “by 

11 in. enesokeknwme ae dima 1:0 @ 26e@ 

Do. 3 in. by 9 im. accccccsccee 14 2 GO 1% 10 OC 

Batten’. ccc ccsccccese ncccccece » 1210 O 1310 0 

White Sea ‘and Petersburg : — 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in.. 1510 0 1610 0 
» oo 3imbygin... 1410 0 1510 0 

BOGE so ciccccccocecctenanen 1210 O 1310 0 

Second white deals 3 in. by: rin. 14°6o- a ‘35° 0:0 
” ” » 3in. bygin. 13 0 0 14 uw O 

” CtENS on ccccesee 3 0G mee 

Pitch ine ; deals .....-ccccccccce 100 1800 

Under 2 in. thick extra ......0. O10 0 I oo 
Yellow Pine— 

First, regular sizes .....2.2ee02 39 9 0 33 0 8 
Broads (12 in, and up) ........ 2 0 © more 
Oddments ........<- career - 200 4 O08 

Seconds, regular sizes ........ 2410 0 2610 0 

Yellow Pine Oddments .......... 20 9 9 22 0 0 
Kauri Pine— 
Planks, per ft. cube .........- o 3:6 @¢ 6 
Danzig and a Stettin Oak Logs— 
e, per ft. cube ....cecceee - 0 2 6 ° 300 
bs ddeeedende eo 28 3 o 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, perft.cube.. o 5 0 o § 6 
Dry Wainscot — i ft. i 
inch ........ jc 8 008) CWS 
ns - do. “do. xaite” @O-Be9 - 2 e 
ahogan 

parm (ar per ft. sup. 

WNOIE vc cacncacecccnccesaan= 009 oO OL 

Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 

WOOD vc ctecdasducesacunkacdas o.: 6 o-e-e 
Dry "Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 
as —_ ahebedededaces cnedaawe o o10 ess 
Teak, per load ....-+..+..0++00- - 1600 200 
American Whitewood homed 
Per ft. cube.. ...... Len. Os % 0°30 
Prepared F looring— 
Per square. 
1 in. by 6 in. and 7 in. yellow, 
planed and shot ....-.....-- 013 0 016 6 
rin. by 6 in. and 7 in. yellow, 
planed and matched ne eee ad 013 6 o17 6 
1} in. by 6 in. and 7 in. yellow, 
planed and matched ........ 016 o oe a 
1 in. by 6 in. and 7 in white, 
planed and shot ........-... oro 013 0 
1 in. by 6 in. and 7 in. white, 
planed and matched rere or 6 013 6 
1} in. by 6 in. and 7 in. white, 
planed and matched ........ o14 0 o16 6 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In on, or delivered 
to way Vans, 
per ton. 
££ a& 4 Sé 
Rolled Steel Joists,ordinarysections 715 9 815 0 
mpound Girders __,; g1o Oo 1015 Oo 
Angles, Tees and Channels, "ordi- 
nary Sections .....+.0- wedenone a Ore ee ees 
We PE accede dncaceniccencsce O1650 wade 
Cast Iron Columns and ‘Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns .... 8 § @ 10 0 Oo 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
IRon.— 4&G@: £ sé 

Common Bars.. ecsceoce 810 O@ 9F 0 CO 

Staffordshire Crown Bars, ” 
merchant quality .......... 9°90 9 10 Oo 

Staffordshire *‘ Marked a ce Le ee 

Mild Steel Bars.........++. ue 2-6 6.4 

—_ Iron, basis price......... ° 9 10 © 10 00 

peer ae WG. « « « 


galvan 
“ And u wards, according to size and gauges) 


Sheet Iron, lack.— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. . in st 2 «a 
” sy tO 24 g.-- ewccccce Irio Oo ee 


’ 99, 0020 g. ccccces 2218 O . - 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 
nary quality.— 
Orda sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 


3 ft. tO 20 J... cccccccccees 1215 0 e a 
” » 22g. and 24 g. 3.5 0 ee 
9B Boncccccccse 1410 0 ane 
Sheet Tron, galvanised, flat, best 
quality.— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g eddoneae SG4G.0  « -6 te 
os ” - g- anda4g- 1700 + «= » 
Go ccccceecce 38 10 O i & Ud 
Galvanised Célngied “Sheets.— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft.to 8ft.2og. 1215 Oo - 
” ” aa and 24g. 13 5 0 ee 
” r 140° 90 ° ° 
Best Soft Steel Sheets. 6fi. by ait. 
to 3 ft. by 20g. 
and me .. ‘22 10 6 a 
és » 22g.and24g., 1310 oO - - 
26 Ze oo cseeee 14 10 0 $ 
Cut nails, 3 in. ‘to 6 in.ee e+e eee 10 10 F 





(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


METALS. 
Per - in London. 
Ss. . Se 
ag Et ye English, 3lbs. & up. 15 5 O9 + + = 
Bien fe colle tees cecceccccecnce 15 RE Oke owed 
re @-ucm ya 8 
Z1nc—Sheet—- ' 
Vieille Montagne .......... ton 2400 + «= - 
Silesian.......... acccecceccecee 23 10 0 ae 
CoprER— 
aa coccceccee POF ID .. OG 3 Gh v Si & 
hin tees seceeesceeeees oy or 2 2h 
fees Rabaxeasees in. or 2 a ae. 
RASS— 
auees Ce a °© or Var ene 
Thin so Tiepdbecesaces ge @ £12 - 
Tin—English Ingots...... 5; or4 . 
So_pER—Plumbers’ ...... ,, oe a er 
Ns ae dongaucachas - oo 8 7 2 = 
Blowpipe ........++- Nit len a ae ae eee 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 02. : evaccenccccsccacas 3d. per ft. delivered. 
4 8 ” 





eeeeceeeeesceseses 


fourths . pe 
Fluted sheet, *: hebaepepeee 3 Be re 


t Hartley's Rolled Wits cece 9 3d. ve * 
fs ” ” 19 theses oo 390-0 oy ” 
2 ” o» 92 ee eeeeee 4a. ” ” 
OILS, &c. 4 sd 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes...... sands per gallon 0 3.0 
wae ‘on » in epee. decetAdane te 038 
. » indrums ,......... ” © 3 3 
Boiled , 0 so ID PIPES... 0. cceree be © 32 
as “ » in OME be cteeecse a © 3 3 
in drums ...... eee r 
Turpentine, in barrels seéecesece wade : ; 2 
Genuine Gro domed qitnaiish White Lead .. .per ton ia b- ; 
Seated GORA oe 
Stockholm Tar .........sssaesess+. per barrel 410 © 
VARNISHES, &c. per _— 
. d 
Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outsid Dw ‘ 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work 2S ao 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work o 16 6 
Best Hard Ook Vanish ict aek o10 6 
Best mn San Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 
cenenamael ith dekenunad nanaeae an 6 
Fine Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ...... oo 
Best Hard Coin en ee eee oz cone 7” ; 
Best Hard Mega for inside work... 016 o 
Extra Pale rin ry ho entadiqedeaananada o12 0 
_ ieee Yooen Svfedsdeecbscesec’’s ss oro Oo 
oo eee eccccccce-ccn O16 0 
Oak and Monee eT eee 
Ga and Mabey Si eis te cotirecds ts da axidé é ; ‘ 
— EE rddxiadinaccnaeaces ecccccccaccese OFS: O 
Best Preach and fresh Bol 3; $3 8 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articl 
-— | ga read at meetings, mg Pacem ay 
oaties cannot unaertake to return vazected communi- 
Letters or communications (beyond mere 
eee ee | been duplicated for other joomaks celta 
We are com to decli 
cine oe ene ine pointing out books and 
y commission to a contributor to write articl 
iven subject to the approval of the pt rf ad om og 
Am by itor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. as 008 Decannaly taphy hs eccepeanee ne 
in type does ct seecaarlly imp a , 
communications regar 
matters should be addressed to HEE EDITOR thse 
pron “id be en : THE PObL Soe R 
Cs) to 
pre rete dae E PUBLIS Ek ond 


:— 





LATA BAS IS 


ne 


TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this headin 
should be addressed to “‘The Editor,” and must reach = 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments Of tenders accepted unless the amount of the tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest tender is under 
S100, un in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons, ] 

* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 








BOLNEY (Sussex).—For alterations and additions at 
Bolney Grange, for Mr. E. Roberts. Mr. W. C. F. 
— —* Brighton :— 


- Penfold seas. fz 39 com a eee 68 
Fie OS 9 ip tg Broc! pe ececeeN . 
ROC a 6c anclestaee ae pp eR a 1,620 
Hackman, Ltd. .... 1,775 





BRACKNELL.—For additions, & to the F 
Hotel, Bracknell, Berkshire, for Mr. Saatel Rabon Mr 
Richard Dickinson, architect, 5, John-street, Adelphi, 





Strand, W.C. : 

ge & Brand . . £8,050 Fs MOON i ceces 6,9 
SL rrr 7,985 | Courtney & Fairb 

Bottrill & Son ...... 7,842 | J- Brown —n ; mia 67st 

H. Charman........ 93501) We J. Ma cscoccs 6,250 

Spear & King ...... 7,075 ‘y" 





BRIGHTON.—For alterations and addit 
Powis-road, for Mr. A. G. Starnta. eee eg e 
Gillam, architect, Brighton :— 

er Ea cia yo: ° 


Saunders Bros. .... 
S. H. Diplock .... 235 0 oe ¢ 


Lynn & Sons* .... 193 o 








H, J. Penfold 207 0| Brown & Sons .... 192 12 


[See also next page. 
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LONDON.—For electricity and destructor station for the Borough of Woolwich :— 





: Extra if Saving if 

Foundations. Station. Total. Portland stone. Terra-cotta. 
BS NOE eco Oe ibs vss 009 ve cens od 229 439.518 00 647:747 sv eceee = 524 0 © 
D. Gibb & Co... ...seccccccccccscece JsO52  wevece BBjBPO. eevee BEOER 26 cets HIIO 0 0 ..cece 416 0 o 
Martin, Wells, & Co. GOEG cn so 00! SBE co ccce QEjOSB  cccese ee OED sstescs 216 0 o 
pwrence & Son ....00.cccccceee 6,949 -se0+5 373999 i. A a ili eae ia 400 0 Oo 
Foster BroS.......sccccccsseccesccce | OE B7sFPO, vocere BE “ences i Oe 400 0 oO 
ed ee Fee ere 6,800" 3.6566 SPIO ckscce Pe eee fae OO Sake cce 380 0 Oo 
lie & Co., Ltd. .....-. ee 6,804. « ws'etas Re UOE sass BEOBS sce’ 36 0 Oo 596 © o 
Thomas. & Edge .......ccccccscccece 6907 os cdne BEDS o.s00. guitare, * 5... 100 0 O 400 © Oo 
b MMM 2y cdavds tevtecbversenves 4920 36,650 WOEUO. secs 56 120 0 O 394 2 Oo 
Tides EDO oc'icce ecw cccnseee C500 § xsinet 5.990 NGO sevess aaeet  es 442 0 0 
J. Chessum & Sons......cc.scccceces HOD” 30558 BEBO seccce AEBID sss 220 10 oO 220 0 o 
- E. Johnson & Son cp aesny ee sareees SUED 55066 ES eee AE000 5-5 at ale ile SAG hg 178 2 8 
5p May EMO | 5's cS casvcn'eccccecede Ee ee a Senne BGG’ "a O.azases 470 0 0 
Smith B Bons TANGA... op .ccccevess TS re BEERG. ccc BRIA. 5scs00 fae eee 400 0 o 





BRIGHTON.—For alterations and additions at No. 43, 
Gillam, 


Dyke-road, for Messrs. Beckwith. Mr. W. C. F. 
architect, Brighton :— 
Brown & Sons 


Saunders Bros. 








EASTBOURNE.—For the Sanatorium extension, for 


the Borough of Eastbourne. Mr. Wm. Chapman Field, 
Borough y ate Bow Eastbourne :— 
iginal Deduc- Amended 
Estimate. tions. Total. 
& & & 
Gregar & Co. .... 95444 1,009 8,435 
Johnson & Co....- 95443 1,191 8,252 
. C. Lacey ...... 862 922 7,940 
apner & 8,364 641 75723 
Martin, Wells& Co. 8,669 990 7,679 
C. Peerless Dennis 8,483 1,167 7,316 
Mark Hookham, 
Eastbourne” 7;99° 882 7,108 





EASTBOURNE. — For alterations to Town Hall, 


Eastbourne. Mr. W. Chapman Field, Borough Archi- 
tect: - 

. Glover ....csee 4320 o| W. Llewellyn .... £249 0 
C. ged ens seened aie . Mark Hookham*.. 216 12 
Cole & Son.. 


250 18 
“TAU of Eastbourne. ] 





NDON.—For the Bam of shops and offices 
Middlesex. street, E. Dale & “Gadsdon, archi- 
tects, 8, Union-court, Old Broad. “street, E.C, :— 


Symes....e0e+++0 . +» $4,740 | Williams ..... vocce 44.587 
Adamson ....+-++++ 4,710 | Perry Bros. bbseubes 45557 
Hoare & Son .....- pe be BUD” oe cist cceace 41452 
Gladding .......++- 4,650 








SANDGATE (Kent).—For the erection of stores, cart- 
shed, and entrance gates, forthe Urban District Council. 


Mr. A. Robert Bowles, on or to the Council. Quan- 
tities by Mr. Alfred R. Evans, 8, St. Martin’s-place, 
W.C, -— 
W. J. Haisell .... £707 6] Hayward & Para- 

ogben oescceee 697 0} MOF oe eecccccces 595 0 
Turner & Co...... 660 o/T. L. Fearon, 
W. Pearce... ..+... 649 ©| Folkestone* .... 570 0 
Simpson & Berwick 626 0} Lisle & Skinner .. 533 0 
Castle & Sons .... 600 0 





STEYNING.—For the erection of a pair of villas, for 
Mr. W. P. Breach. Mr. F. Slaughter, architect, Steyning 
and Shoreham. Quantities by —= 


Vates sccnesteds £1,159 © ‘ -. £923 0 
Roberts ......-. 1,057 10 one aah sien 873 0 
Field & Co. ..» 976 of Blandford*.. 850 o 
6 ery =o 660 © 








¢.B.N. SNRWIN& SONS, Ld. 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
ogy VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14,15, 16 &17, BACK HILL, 
fon Ts & 31, RAY STREET, 
ARRINGDON’ ROAD, E.C. 


THE tanoeen STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS aR. EVERY 





HICKNESS, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIAT 
eueghend, No, 274 Holborn, Tele, Address: ‘‘SNEWIN, contin.’ 


WALTHAMSTOW.—For erection of shops and office 
remises, Wood-street, Walthamstow, for the Charity 


rustees. Mr. W. A. Longmore, architect, Bridge- 
chambers, Walthamstow :— 
eEAOIIORY ce.osicaas 200 '['S. J. Set: <...cecema 439593 
est, in. & Pettit . 300 yg Palmer, & Co. 3,550 
Snewin Bros. owes AetOS 1s SAE, oc naive.s 39323 
eS ae 4,000 | G. Barker.......... 3)275 
4 on... asso) @2000 Ridgeway & Sond 200 
° vans a600; See 1 aowey. ons 2,969 
DT. ANCE kssss 37696 Alene = 2,850 





WEST BRIDGFORD (Notts).—For additions to 
church, Lady Bay. Mr. William R, Gleave, architect, 
18, Low Pavement, Nottingham. Quantities by archi- 
tect :— 

W. & J. Simons, Nottingham*........ woleive 4399 





WEST BRIDGFORD (Notts).—For pair of houses, 
Millicent-road. Mr. William R. Gleave, architect, 18, 
Low Pavement, Nottingham. Quantities by architect :-— 

W. & J. Simons, Nottingham* 4855 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
the OB BUILDER "(Published Weckiy) ls supplied DIRECT trom 


f the 
Beto oar Games 0 PREPAID. Daca pet 
Aredia, ces (payable ‘to nc et 
FOURDRNIER) IBN) chowld be addecased (1 tke publhen ot" Tans 
* Catherine-street, W 


heteramagponeye y in ‘LoNDOW gy the SUBURBS, by 
a e. Office, 19s. per annum (s2 
numbers) or 4s. 


ane ERTS Rice Akt 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any "Railway Station. 


PLASTERERS’ LATHS 


(HAND-MADE) 


ALWAYS in STOCK. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, BE. 














THE BATH STONE FIRMS, ty 


FOR ALL wade aoe KIND 
STONE, 


FLUATE, for Hat 
or Hardening, W; 
and Preserving Building Matemnt® 


HAM HILL STONE, 
DOULTING STONE, 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Sto: 
The Doulting ene Cov) Trask Sey 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under- “Ham, 
omerset. 
London Agent :—Mr. E. A, Will 
16, Craven-street, Strand, 











Asphalte,—The Seyssel and M 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Of” 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials fo 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 and 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C, 








QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch, [Tlepha Me. 
METCHIM & SON{ ar. GHORGRST, Warrier 


“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES" 
For 1901, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1, 





DRY PLANKS AND BOARDS 
Mahogany, Wainscot, Teak, &c &, 


Wm. MALLINSON & Co. 


Offices: 186 & 188, Hackney Road, London, NE. 
Telephone : 1319 AVENUE. 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 





Special attention Is given to the above by 


Preach Asntalt 


Contractors to 
H.M, Office of Works, The School Board for London, & 





For estimates, quotations, and all information, appl) 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY Hill, 





CANNON STREET, E.0: 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION 


LONDON :: 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, SE. 


Particulars on application. 


LIVERPOOL : 
6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 


47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE, 


GLASGOW : 


CO. 


BRISTOL: 


ASHTON GATE WORKS, CORONATION-BD 
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TREGCON 


& CO. 


UNDERTAKE 
yoT ONLY ROOFING 


BUT 


ALL KINDS 


WROUGHT 
IRON, 
GOPPER, 


LING WORK, 


LARGE OR SMALL, 
BOTH 


INDOOR AND OUT. 


VENTILATING-PIPES, FLUES, 
CHIMNEY-COWLS, CUTTERS, 
BUILDERS’ BUCKETS, CISTERNS, 


Kept in Stock and Made to Order. 





ONLY THOROUCHLY RELIABLE HANDS EM- 
PLOYED IN THE FACTORY OR SENT OUT TO 
ORDER. 


All kinds of IRON-WORK 


GALVANIZED. 
FREE COLLECTION & RE-DELIVERY. 








Estimates upon Application. 


TREGCON 


& Co. 


Zinc, Iron, Felt, and Cisteru Merchants 
and Manufacturers, and Contractors for 


COPPER, IRON, and 
ZINC ROOFINC; 


FIXED COMPLETE. 


(THE OLDEST FIRM IN THE TRADE.) 


YORE WORES, 
BREWERY ROAD, tonoox, wv. 


* 
tlegrams: “TREGGON, LONDON.” 








THE BUILDER. 
HIGH CLASS JOINERY A Prascticese ys oailnf 


And at KrrBy STREET, 


HATTON GARDEN, »E.C. 
litt! Frankton Road, Hill Street, 
cath Peckham, S.E. / Ya lie 
CARVING, TURNING and = ae 2 
FRET CUTTING, MOULD- 4 
ING, Xc., &c., for the Trade. 


WILLESDEN PAPER. 


| I-Ply for Laying on Joists under Floor Board, 
to Deaden Sound, &c. 


INSECT-PROOF. 





A 
J 











2-Ply for Underlining Slates, Tiles, Iron 
Buildings, with or without Boards. 
ROT-PROOF. 


WATER-PROOF. 


Lists and views of large contracts where Willesden Paper has been used, and Catalogues and Samples, Post Free, 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, WILLESDEN JUNC. LONDON, N.W 


La mamma * BUILDINGS. 


No. 913. 


aol 
: ~2 l in 
fail Eh 


















































ra 


KEGIsThinuv CUPYRIGHT, 
READY FOR 


IN STOCK IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


ANY SIZE CAN BE DESPATCHED ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 





PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION... 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
NORWICH. 



















from the most carefully selected and 
blended Devon and Dorset Clays, 
and are absolutely the Best 
Quality obtainable. 





Telegramea— 
“STIFF, LONDOM.” 


TESTED PIPES, 


JUNCTIONS, BENDS, &e. 
Specially Selected and Hydranlically Tested. 


“OFFICE and WORKS— 


LONDON POTTERY. LAMBETH.S.E 


Dennett Fireproof Floors, &c. 


CONSTRUCTIVE IRONWORK OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED TO ARCHITECTS, 


FIREPROOF ENCASEMENT of IRONWORK. 
CONCRETE STAIRS, PAVING, &. 


Apply to DENNETT & INGLE{"% 24, QUEEN ANNE'S GATE. \ LONDON. 8.W. 


late No. 5, WHITE. 





TELEPHONE 
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SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
PE 


‘NHE RIAL Insurance Company, 


Limited. FIRE, (2st. 1803), 1, o14 Broad street, 
Total Funds 


22, 
Subscribed Capital, 1,200,000. Paid-up 300,0001. 
over 1,500,000. —E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





PHOENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19, LOMBARD STREET, 


87, CHARING GROSS, LONDON. 


LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 

LIBERAL AND PROMPT SETTLEMENTS. 

ASSURED FREE OF ALL LIABILITY. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING RULES SUPPLIED. 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 


ARCHITECTURAL & TECHNICAL 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


of highest excellence. 


CHAS. R. H. PICKARD, 
5, Park Lane, LEEDS. 


Prices on Application. 


: 2 


























WANTED, 


Measured Drawings, Sketches, or 
Photographs. 


OLD GARDENS an» 
GARDEN ARCHITECTURE, 


Including examples of ENTRANCE GATES, 
STEPS, TERRACES, FOUNTAINS, VASES, 
SUNDIALS, SEATS, TRELLIS WORK, 
DOVECOTS, etc. 


B. ‘Il. BATSFORD, 94, High Holborn, London, will be 
«much obliged if gentlemen possessing such will kindly 
communicate with him, 








BUSINESSES WANTED & FOR SALE. 
PACKING-CASE MANUFACTURING 


BUSINESS, situated in the Midlands, FOR SALE. Works 
freehold. Turnover, large increase every year. Balance-sheets and 
trading accounts from commencement of business shown.—Address, 
Box 202, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


TEAM JOENERY WORKS for SALE as 


a Going Concern, two miles from City, 8.E. Good plant, 
machinery, 4nd shops, stables, officer, and plenty of yard. Suit 
builder. Or would let on lease at premium.—Box 29], Office of 
“The Builder.” 


Y ORDER of EXECUTORS. — TO 


LIGHTERMEN, CONTRACTORS, and INVESTORS.—FOR 
SALR, as a going concern, an old-established and remunerative 
SAND and BALLA8T CONTRACTOR'S BOSINESS, carried on at 
Deptford. Stock comprises 12 barges. Price 4,000/. practically 
value of stock.—For particulars apply to J. BE. SHAW & CO. Solici- 
‘tors, Greenwich, 8.E. 


UILDER’S BUSINESS FOR SALE in 


growing seaside town. First-class plant of modera wachinery 
and good business connexion. Profits for last 2} years average 
about 1,0002. per annum. Balance-sheets by chartered accounta: ts 
for each year can be seen. Busines: steadily increasing,—For 
tarther particulars, address Box 250, Office of * The Ruilder.” 


ECORATOR’S BUSIN EsS(Hampstead). 


Old-established shop, with workshop at rear. Splendid con- 
maexion. Valuable lease. Exception«! opportunity. Price £650. 
Stock and plavt at valuation.—PENNEY & KIRBYSHIRE, 106, 
Notting-hill Gate. 


USINESS FOR DISPOSAL.—TO BE 


SOLD by PRIVATE TREATY as a Goiog Concern, an Old- 
Established PLUMBER'S, GLAZIER’S, HOUSE DECORATOR’S. 
and BUILDING RUSINE3S in good market town. Excellent 
connexion. Same hands over fitty years. Good reasons for selling. 
@reehold premises, stock, goodwill, and fixtures, about 7002. (ail 
stock need not be taken to). Good house aud garden adjoining can 
be purchased if desired.—Full particulars of KNIGHT, Auctioneer, 
Bromyard. 


ECORATOR’S BUSINESS (small), 

Pimlico, surrounded by good-class property. Rent 55%. Let 502. 
ease 14 years. All at 852. or close offer. Now neglected. Good 
chance for worker.—Write. C. 342, Kerninet-n-road 8&8. 


UILDER and BUILDERS’ MER- 

CHANT'S BUSINESS FOR SALE, through illness, for 

valuation of stock, plant, and lease. Old established. Good London 
suburb. —Box 252, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 























BILLS OF. QUANTITIES, ge: 


LITHOGRAPHED CORRECTLY BY RETURN oP POST, 4 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT OFF USUAL PRIOgs, 
. PLANS BEST STYLE. 


ALLDAY, Limrrm, 


Shakespeare Press, Birmingham. 


IMPORTANT TO BUILDERS. 


Specially Liberal Terms are granted to Builders, Giving 
a complete indemnity against liability under The Worx. 
man’s Compensation Act, 1897, The Employers’ Liability 
Act, 1880, and the Common Law. Rates will be quoteg 
on receipt of full particulars by the 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 
Chief Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


Funds in Hand exceed £4,600,000, Claims paid exceed 240,000,000 
FIRE. 


INSURANCES ARE CRANTED ACAINST LOSS OR DAMACE BY FIRE on Property of almost 
every description at moderate rates. 


LOSSES OCCASIONED BY LICHTNING will be paid whether the property 
be set on fire or not. 


Properties insured during course of construction at low rates, 


LIFE. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE IS TRANSACTED. 

ABSOLUTE SECURITY. LARCE BONUSES. MODERATE PREMIUMS, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, BURGLARY, EMPLOYER'S 
LIABILITY INSURANCES GRANTED. 

Bonuses on Accident Policies allowed to Life Policy-holders and Total Abstainers, 

Apply for full Prospectuses to W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 


“@he Builder” Student’s Series. 


, e 
£ 

















Books sent from the Office, POST FREE, on receipt of remittance. 
By ARTHUR T. WALMISLEY, M.I.0.E. F.S.1. F.5.0.Lond, 


7/6 LAND SURVEYING AND LEVELLING. Hon. Assoc.R.1.B.A, With 140 Illustrations. 


A useful book for a Student, containing not only the usual instruction given iu a Text-book on this subject, but valuable 
additions from the authors own experience, and an exhaustive chapter upoa Pariiamentary surveying. 


. F.8.1, F.K.C.Lond. 
G/- FIELD WORK AND INSTRUMENTS, are ree ae a Tnaions 


Gives the S'ndent a practical knowledge of the construction and handling of surveying instruments, and how to deal with their 


application in the field for setting out work. 
By W. N. TWELVETREES, M.I.M E. 


7/= STRUCTURAL IRON AND STEEL. With 234 Illustrations 


In this elementary Treatise, the author has endeavoured to present in a regular sequence some of the more important details 
relative to iron and steel as applied to structural work, 


STANCES, BY 
5/- STRESSES AND STRAINS; 722" Cavour an tear OF Tuan Be 


By FREDERIC RICHARD FARROW, F.R.I.B.A. With 95 Illustrations, 
A Handbook for Students, particularly those preparing for the examinations of the R.I.B.A. and arranged and intended especlally 
for those whose knowledge of mathematics is limited. 


3/6 SPECIFICATIONS FOR BUILDING WORKS, 4%? *°v 

By FREDERIC RICHARD FARROW, F.R.I B.A. nt 
Shows the Student how he should write a specification, so that when he has learnt the method and general principles, he may apply 
them to the particular exigencies of any building he may design. 


3/6 QUANTITIES AND QUANTITY TAKING,» w.x. vavis. (201 thous) 
liabl hi 


Student i i oduction of ® 
@ Handbook for the pure and simple, its scope being limited to the method of procedure in the pr 
good Bill of Quantities, The examples given, whilst intentionally simple, will be found to cover almost every phase of the subject, 


A Text-book for Architects, Engineers. Surveyors, and Crafteuten 


5/- CARPENTRY AND JOINERY: By Pantone f eecoue, mkt wa 
BH. PHILLIPS FLETCHER, A.R.I.B.A, A.M.I.C.B. With 424 Illustrations. 2nd &dition. Revised and corrected by ths Autho 


A f 
Intended for those entering for the examiaation of the City and Guilds’ Iustitute, the Carpenters Company, and the Institute o 
Certified Carpenters, &c, Also for the examination ia these subjects by the R.I.B.A. and the Surveyors’ Institution, &c. 


LDINGS, By BANISTER 
5/- ARCHITECTURAL HYGIENE ; ° ®48'™2¥ screxce ss apertmp 79 BUTLDL 


H. PHILLIPS FLETCHER, A.R.I.B.A. A.M.I.C.E. ; With 305 Illustrations. 
A concise and complete Text-book, treating the subject in all its b hes, and intended to be of use to those entering for sly 
examination in Sanitary Science, ' 
London: DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, “ Builder” Office, Catherine Street, W.C. 


—, 


TO WRITE THEM. A Manual for 
Architectural Students. 














Refer also to‘* Too LATE” column page xxii. 








SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION EXAMI- 


NATIONS. 

_COMPLETE COURSES of PREPARATION for these Examina- 
tions are given, either in class, correspondence, or in office, by 
Mr. RICHARD PARRY, F.S.I. A.M.LC.E. &. The 9 MONTHS’ 
COURSE will commence on the 4th of JUNE next. The fo:lowing 
table shows the prizes that have been obtained by Mr. PARRY'S 
pupils at the last seven Examinations :— 

{nstitution Prize .. 1895 1896 1897 1899 
8 ize ww we — 1897 1899 
Driver Prize . .. 189 189 — 1899 
Penfold Silver Medal 1895 1896 1899 

Penfold Gold Medal — - _ 1899 — 

Crawter Prize .. .. — _ _ 1 - 1901 
NOTE.—In 1898 the Orawter Prize was divided between two 
bracketted wi nners, one of whom was prepared by Mr. PARRY. 

The above t able shows that of the 42 prizes awarded at the last 
seven Exami nations, 25} were obtained by candidates prepared by 
Mr. PARRY, and 16} by candidates not prepared by him. 

For partic ulars the Courses of Work, or for avy advice with 
res to the Examirations, apply to Mr. RICHARD PARRY, 


F.S.I. A.M. L.C.E, 82, Victoria-street, Westminster. Telephone 680 
Westminster, 


— 1901 
1901 
1901 


1901 


1900 
1900 
1900 


RIVINGTON’S COURSE OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


NOTES ON BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


Arranged to meet the Requirements of the Syllabus of the Board of Education. Medium v0. 
PART I.—ELEMENTARY STAGE. With 552 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 
PART II.—ADVANCED STAGE. With 479 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 
With 188 Illustrations. 21s. 





ART III].—MATERIALS. Course for Honours. 1 
PART IV.—CALCULATIONS FOR BUILDING STRUCTURES. Course for Honours. With 59 
Illustrations. 15s. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. LONDON. 
ANITARY INSPECTORS’ and PRAC-| QANITARY INSTITUTE EXAMS — 


TICAL SANITARY SCIENCE EXAMS of THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE. Complete Courses of Instruction by correspond 

for these and similar exams. conducted by Gentleman (Engineer, 
Surveyor, and Sanitary Institute), holding three Certificates from San. 


Inspectors’ Examination by & 
Le Preparation for ba es ks or Acts, by a H. CLARKE, 
Assoc. San. Inst. ; Fellow Inst. San. Engineers i ” 
Hygiene ; Member of the Society of Arts a if Cubic Space, la: 





—] 





Inst. 1st Class Honours Medallist in Hygiene, &c. . Several hundred d’Hygiéne. See Clarke's Aids :—Calculatio: Sanitary La¥ 
successes. for 1900 EXAMS. just commencing.—Apply, for |‘ Practical Drain Inspection, 6d. ; Trade Sain wrold red, Tord, B. 
arte of a testimonials, &c. to C.S.I. 28, Victoria-street, | (New Edition), le. $d.—Prospectus from 120, 

estminster, 
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